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Set to Abandon Price Roll-Back, Freeze Wages 


Three Men — One World — One Idea? ee Administration 








Follows Appeasment 
Policy, Labor Says 


(From The New Leader Washington Bureau) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Two developments 
here this week held the nation-wide attention 
of trade union leaders and members as vitally 
affecting their interests. One was the fight of 
anti-Administration forces to prohibit the use 
of government subsidies to hold down food 
prices. Two was the last-ditch fight of southern 
coal operators and the steel corporations to keep 
coal mining a low-wage industry. 

Both measures have a curious identity of 
objective, in that the final, answer to both 
struggles will indicate to American workers 
whether their relief from the criminal war 
profiteering is to come by way of lower prices 
r higher wages. 

Trade union leaders, therefore, are keeping 
a sharp watch on both developments. Although 





organized labor has long since despaired of 
yetting an honest Administration effort to roll 
yack prices to the level of May, 1942, when 
wages were frozen under the Little Steel 
formula, that door cannot be regarded as ab- 
solutely shut until the fight on food subsidies 
is over. 

It is understood here in top labor circles that 








“sida q food subsidies in large part represent a bribe 
e e to the racketeering war profiteers to behave 
like patriotic Americans, millions of whom are 

e co) ri | , nN GC S @ | offering up their lives without needing to be 

e | bribed. Asst. President Byrnes, however, feels 


that the war profiteers are needed to obtain pro- 


> duction of the things America needs to win the 
essio ns ver or ra e war, and has been submitting to the blackmail 
and bribery rather than take over plants in 

: 4 es ’ eases of criminal war profiteering. 
By LEON DENNEN) may be attributed first of all to the character UNRRA and thus be able to allocate relief It is also understood here that the Adminis- 
Special New Leader Correspondent and personality of Herbert H. Lehman who goods to France, Belgium, Norway, the tration food subsidy plan contemplates an end 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Whatever the cut- has been chosen as the Director General of Netherlands and South American countries, to any plans for rolling back prices; that the 


Strange Maneuverings come of the Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin talks the UNRRA. Not too much of a diplomat but a which have gold and foreign exchange re- most the Administration hopes to achieve is to 


genuine democrat and humanitarian, Lehman sources to pay for supplies. The British hold prices to the present level. In return for 





On the Poll-T Bill rag ie a a oe ae gg Fo insisted throughout that UNRRA _ cannot be member, in a fit of generosity, also indi- the latter, the Adiinistration’s spokesmen have 
OX Ginicters tn Mane thn UNRRA a lt At operated on an efficient and equitable basis cated that after the Combined Boards had...... promised Big Business they will hold wages 
e is aati od Sie eee tamaeah seating tate, less it has the power to see that the poorer allocated supplies to France, Russia and within the present Little Steel formula. 
By JONATHAN STOUT bei Meas li. Laces : nations of stern Europe and other sections other countries that have money to pay The smacking smackdown given food sub- 
- , sah daa adie Be Ee ee tee get their fair share of relief. Secondly—and for them, the Director General of UNRRA sidies by the House .by a vote of 278 to 117 
even more important—there was the American would then be notified by sending him “a was the answer given tliis week by the War 
delegates’ fear of Congress. carbon copy, so to speak.” Profiteers’ Lobby to the Administration’s 
Whatever criticism pat i! level * Con- But Herbert H. Lehman preferred an originai humble efforts at appeasement over the past 
gress there is no doubt that in this case its to a carbon coy. “I have been in business and year. With neither House nor Senate back- 
ae : es . in public life for a good many years,” replied ing the President, the best the Administra- 
humanitarian lines. Phe: Seen: that vourene the former banker and former governor of New tion can hope for by the use of the Presi- 
would not appropriate the necessary $1,500,- York to the Englishmen’s magnanimous offer, dential veto is a stalemate on this question. 
000,000 once it leaked out that some nations “and Dye never yet seen a carbon copy that While other trade union leaders followed 
a ae wee to expen the [ ahaa for their own gain was worth anything to the man who received What they felt was the patriotic line of sup- 
: wind : served as a potent and wholesome deterrent porting the President and restraining labor’s 
apprehension that the UNRRA conference even for those of the Americans who would complaints against unconscionable war prof- 
—which was in more than one sense a re- have liked to have played the Anglo-Russian  ,).eady been taken,” iteering, John L. Lewis chose to fight for wage 
hearsal for the coming peace conference— game. ey oe tncreases for his coal 
was strictly a Big Power show. Thus even . The struggle between Herbert H. Leh- After a bit of behind-the-scenes dickering a career While other 
on the Committee on Europe the voice of man and Colonel Llewellin—if it can be face-saving formula was reached. (After all ivkda pe ies leaders 
the Big Three—Soviet Russia, Great Brit- reduced to personalities—developed early one cannot be too hard with the Americans who have gotten nothit r 
ain, and the United States — will be in the UNRRA conference. The point at are expected to foot a major part of the UNRRA but perilled personal 
predominant. Soviet Russia, bidding for the issue Was whether veto power over the al- bill.) According to this formula the Combined positions ye anes 
tat bill may turn the new Southern voters role of the MOS1 favored nation, will even location of food and other relief supplies Boards will retain the final decision on the oF their faith 
ockiens eon sit on the Supplies ( ommittee although she should be given to UNRRA, or whether allocation of food as long as any military supply ministration promises 
(Present Southern hostility to the anti-poll avons a to be primarily a beneficiary of the wartime control now held by the Anglo- problem exists either in Europe or in the Far oy price roll-backs, 
ine Wh es ene & itontabion of antk Ain UNRRA and not a contributor. American Combined Boards for food, ship- East. The Director General, however, while not Lewis now faces them 
Deal sentiment than ll te ontiment.) Indeed, if the “agreements in principle” ping and raw materials should be retained given any written guarantee of a formal “veto” with the ironic situ- 
A large numb F anti-poll t bills wer reached behind closed doors at Atlantie City without qualification in the relief period. | 
introduced at t f th were as principled as the agreements reached The British argued that the Combined 
of Congress. Bot fepublicar ind moc in Moscow there is little cause for rejoicing Boards should remain independent’ of (Continued on Page Seven) $1.50 a day in a 
were repre ed. hic rade i Il the j One thing cught to be made clear from the government contract Ee 
when the Administ . landern tn. thie ; y out : the United States which will con- . . — given him by the very 
gave the green light er ie tribute about forty per cent to UNRRA’s bud- : 
tep. Vito Marca ; ' +h, ‘t—about $1,500,000,000—acted at least in this | S 
Wark Hare } ‘ ; instance not only as the genial host but also tate eq ers oO ree 


e patron and protector of the small “have- | The chief howlers in the coal mine situation 
| 
} 
| 
' 


WASHINGTON D. C.—There’s an_ inte be finally crystallized in the various com- ‘ 
esting inside story on the political maneu ngs  mittees will undoubtedly be great. If only it 
behind the poll tax bill. It \ assumed fron will sueceed in bring impartially relief and 
the beginning by verybody, including the succor to the starved and tortured people of 
Southern bourbons, that the poll tax was on Nazi Europe—to feed the hungry and heal the 
its way out. There were only two real ques- wounds of the injured, in the words of former 
tions: involved. 1.-How would it go? 2. Who Governor Herbert H. Lehman—the UNRRA 
would grab the credit for it? will have achieved in a large measure the task 
As the votes in the previous session of it set out to do. 
Congress indicated, there are plenty of tal- On the other 
lies available for killing the poll tex. That 
is because: (2) the New Dealers want more 


influence was strictly along democratic and 


it. In the first place, it is addressed to some- 
body else and in the second place action has 
voices in the South; (b) the Republicans 
think it will help them break through the 
machine control in the Southern states: 
(c) the Southern bourbons realize that ris- 
ing Southern income makes the poll tax an 
ineffectual barrier to general suffrage and 
they are afraid that fighting the anti-poll 


power was assured that, subject to military re- ation of having ob 


quirements, food and other relief and rehabilita- tained an increase of 





Administration he scorned. It would seem that 
Lewis has taught more trusting trade union 
leaders that “toughness pays.” 


Neithe: 


would let nations. On the other hand, the Russians, now are the Southern coal operators and the 


icing the wing And Seaham ae heoghant te sumer exERA com | Wi@ws on Future of AL 

bourbons would 1 : rt a bill by a Nev ee sessions have not opened their mouths | 

Dealer which mig a. anes by ¢ ven »—except when the Soviet Ambassador o : : . ; g Pie oie ‘ (Continued on Page Seven) 
At. The future of the American Labor Party will be decided in coming weeks as the 


steel corporation owners of the “captive mines. 
Pinning their faith in the War Labor Board’s 
Democratic majority. none of m were soug ar the world press from the 
Conference—were primarily inter- State Executive Committee of the party debates the proposal recentiy submitted by 


afraid of M: itenio. . it 1 sry little atcaiaae : sid Hill ee 
difference to them whethe iin oro ste etting the most while contributing the Sidney Hillman. S C t 
diet. tis th ees abor Party, v ast. » British, as represented by that soft- Three points of view have emerged from the discussion. One view favors accept- upreme our 
Marcantonio nominally represents, y the Spoken and suave diplomat, Col. James J. jing the Hillman proposals; another view that the Hillman proposals be rejected and Refuses to Hear 
Communists, whom he reall ts. Liber ghee ey were once again fighting for control that the State Committee enter the primary battle in the spring for control of the ‘ 
orgat inatic rotested against is piece of haar sana a fag party; the third view that ALP be jettisoned if the Communists gain control and Trotskyite Cases 
sy ipraily 1 nong t who H ne Ui { } e American delegation create a new liberal op: vy in the state that -—- - — < 
formal protest, point ut that ti were irticularly by f ir rnor Herbert H. would appeal basically from a liberal point of he ’ elenente: wnald dautit In an astounding 
pient; I nding “oa i womans whic oe toa “is " ry BF r decision, the U. S. 
man worthy ipport, w: th ykers al delegat f the smaller European nation in oppostior all totalitarianism. a ae : Supreme Court this 
week refused to hear 
the cases of the 18 
leaders of the Trots- 
is simple. All we have to ‘ unions. i.e.. transp kill the party after this « , : = kvite Socialist Work- 
American proposals in order oifice workey . Cont rt] arty ild ported Ta nmany’s Be net 1942. 6. An : au ; ers Party convicted 
’ ‘ “i in Minneapolis of 
; violating the Smith 
, particularly in dod in t sat ae = sei : : watime sedition act. 
politics i Nev cs ! ‘ecently, | I | | navien, 4 Gavia hes rs ‘ P 1. 1940 and vic; ie Re oe ‘ re = The Supreme Court, 
f Pri ‘ F 'F = : ntan: tased on Vit ; ca igi aaiiie se Re as une ae without any expla- 
le be] orms ree iba’ Bre ee , . ‘ . ; tata: . = nation, denied a petition to review the 
nd * h' G + Bac eens, oa a ne se Who oppose accepting t — decision of the Circuit Court 
vh incid ally, ein = opanis overnmen acti “ating . ears nee . agit ash agiaay:? : Atel - \ibert Goldman, Trotskyite attorneys 
illest th ; nists. = © e - = prea pig at " , aif pani cigia A rae ae. and one o » Ike icte ‘ > i 
popular notion that wiping out poll = In Mexico City or} wielhagtion a sack re ne - sa vas, ae a ey “i ee Reta = a na be" ihe sone tok “eeu 
, , ov e: y a od . —_ nv . - ‘ are ; t . te s S 
= . rig ac n il » ad awe a such as the constitutionality of the Smith 
A : cabal net ; : ; Act, the applicability of the ‘clear and 
baseless. It isn’t the = Spanish republican government-in-exile = siete ty “Nes i ea ee ea ts = present danger’ doctrine to this Act and 
poll tax that keeps was announced in Mexico City by Indalecio = ; he ots sae he nce a “erage aes as. other novel questions raised in the peti- 
Negroes from vot- = Prieto and Martinez Barrios : > ‘Grice wtiatintaiema’ segik —o a 8 q Fee = tion to the Supreme Court, would ordi- 
ing in the South. : ve = It includes representatives of all the = oa PAT pe fa at Skin Sa tedlee er aes : 1. = narily assure the granting of a review by 
it's the wentnere political groups which participated in the ' . 3 = the Court.” Strangely enough, the Court 
“W hite Primary, Loyalist Government of Spain except the xd b 
The best proof o : Bi Communists and the Anarchists. The v ts . . “ip he Ae ae =e ates = Goldman poi further i 
“si 7s : y say » pay ars effor me th; aie toad on ee a nie : an points out further that in the 
this 25 offered by v7 : = right-wing socialists and liberals predomi- nosh i seek Mise. tadkaebe i eae ¢ ee +} : . case of the Communist William Schneider- 
Louisiana and _ its nate. They were all deputies in the Span- = * $ pete es +] : ; sity x oh a ah ‘ = man, the liberals on the Supreme Court 


y expressed to me by sev-_ vie wot : ade union basis sta 
: nembers] F the party, of any voice 
Britain and Russia we y +1 ; a. a a ae ‘  . 
: FE : + Hillman proposal, in MSs? 2 influence in party e¢ es. 5. Hillman is inter- 
1 log-nouse., rortunately go m . ‘ . ‘ : Ms 
: ‘: ver of CIO unions woul admitte sted only in 1944 and not 
States and Herbert Leh- . : . 
naent labor action beyond 


illustrates 


The 
tax laws will enfranchise the Negroes in the 
South is completely : HE first step toward formation of a 


has refused to discuss these questions. 


neighboring South F : ‘ : : pe OP dat un Uma 9s : ] 
“s " I sii p ish Cortes, or Parliament, which was dis- } te Oe rad f held that the distribution of the Commu- 
ern states. vuisi- oi . o sal, and y e in the larve jority, camou ~j omn f = - 
— , solved by Franco when he won the civil = Rye aaa er ; : = nist Manifesto of Marx and Engels could 
ana several! years alas ‘gee ee h or ee = = - ; On princinied ana or actical inds ii € é tl i i il . ‘ 
‘ ; war and abolished the legitimate govern- . : , ‘ ;, ~a el . not be interpreted to mean that the party 
ago wiped out the poll tax. But Negroes hw 4 : -. 4090 liime 3a accey 1. t va a ‘ ; ° = , . . 7 
> je . é ment elected by the people in 1936. - ; ; . cee - : ‘ ta 5 ‘ tint distributing it advocates the violent over- 
still do not vote in Louisiana, any more than U ut é totalitar : i , thiow of th th 
— . . ow Oo e government. Since c same 
they do in Mississippi, Alabama or Arkansas. i i i i 
a ois eon eee , : " document was introduced in evidence by 
The fact is ’ ipiz ll taxes : 
not yet arante t 1 l if 
Poll taxes were ¢ 
working classes from vo 
will now permit the Southern 


vote. And that’s all to the good 


Prieto indicated that he thinks drastic = ‘ ito the party. Secondl 
changes are impending in Spain, and this te. ae pa tirhtly organined 
action is taken in expectation of the need ciplined ee rege Ie 
of an organized framework of government fa , f propo 
which can take over authority in the tran- : ‘ause they ; an organized 


a al £ 


oon veme . ne the Government against the Trotskyites, 
ape: ' t it is doubly strange that the Supreme 


Court refused to hear the case. 





en8 . group, : 
sition period between the fall of Franco woul a tendency for various persons Wi t t stat ve The convictions had been appealed to 
and the election of a new democratic gov- the Labor Party to make “deals” vith 4 ia . P ; ein the Supreme Court by the American Civil 


ernment. Communists, thus turning the party into 2 } li 
(Continued on Page Seven) THNUALAOGNASANS0ULS00LSS00020010 NEN ULA.UUAEDAEOASDESO AREOLA LL manent battleground. 4. The control vested i ittle time. MMR 


Liberties Union. 








Kremlin Bars United States of Europe 


“Russia Bars Union of Small States,” the New York Times headlined a UP story 
from Moscow. “Russia has firmly banned any federation of small European states 
which might be used as a ‘cordon sanitaire’ similar to that drawn around the 


new Soviet State after World War I.” 


Stalin also opposes the federation principle itself, the story continues, until a 


sufficient time*has elapsed for the small 
Germany’s satellites should not receive 
have conquered. /zvestia declared that Molotov 


had “emphatically” declared this position at 
the Moscow conference, and Hull and Eden 
made no objection. 

The Russians have previously made clear 


their opposition, in principle, to the idea of 

federations of small states, and especially to 

a Central and Eastern European federation. The 

reasons Moscow gives are phony. The real 
* objection is that if the small nations remain 

disunited Russia can more easily achieve effec- 
tive control or decisive influence over them, 
throughout this area. 

The proposals for federation of these small 
states — Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, with the eventual inclusion of Hungary, 
Rumania, and Austria—came originally from 
the socialists and liberals of these countries, 
not from the reactionaries. Federation was 
planned for security against Germany, not 
against Russia, and for mutual economic bene- 
fits to be derived from cooperation. Federation 
of Central and Eastern Europe is an essential 
step toward world federation, and a sine qua 
non of security and peaceful prosperity. 

In opposing federation Russia reveals her 
imperialist purposes in post-war Europe. For 
such federations would be the greatest obstacle 
to pan-Slavism, to the acquisition by Russia of 
this area as a special sphere of influence. 

No one seriously proposes a new cordon 
sanitaire around Russia; that is the resuscita- 
tion of an old myth. The Poles, Czechs, Greeks, 
and Yugoslavs who are most energetically sup- 
porting the plan for federation desire amicable 
relations with Russia—and likewise security. 

The internationalism presaged by the pact of 
Moscow will stand or fall according to its solu- 
tion of this vexatious problem. The _ basic 
character of the proposed international col- 
laboration will be determined, not by its treat- 
ment of Italy and Austria, but its treatment of 
these small states in Eastern and Central 
Europe. 

Who Will Play the Darlan- 

Badoglio Role in Germany?... 

Speculation is rife in all capitals as to who 
will be the German to lead a coup d’etat against 
Hitler. One of the favorite candidates for the 
leadership of the palace revolution is Franz von 
Papen. Another candidate of prophets is Hjal- 
mar Schacht. 

Both have worked loyally for the Nazis, but 
neither has been active as a National Socialist 
party leader. Both are hated bitterly by many 
high Nazi leaders, but saved from a purge be- 


states to establish themselves firmly; and 
equal treatment with countries the Nazis 








cause they have been exceedingly useful to 
Hitler, one as a financial wizard, the other as 
an expert diplomat. 

Von Papen is a Prussian, of the Junker class, 
and a practicing Catholic. He hopes to qualify, 
according to gossip, as the one German who can 
play the role of a Darlan or a Badoglio. Von 
Papen was vice chancellor under Hitler when 
he came to power in 1933. 
of those to be liquidated in the blood purge of 
1934, and barely saved his life. As Ambassador 
to Austria he did a clever job in organizing the 
fifth column there which made Hitler’s victory 
so cheap. Hitler made him an honorary member 
of the Nazi party and sent him to Turkey as 
Ambassador. 

Von Papen is now in Berlin explaining to 
Hitler why he could not prevent the Allies 
frem getting increased aid from Turkey. 
According to rumors in Ankara, Turkey is 
moving rapidly toward declaration of war , 
against the Axis. The question everyone is 
asking is—was Turkey promised territorial 
gains in the Balkans as a reward? 


Catroux Reinstates Lebanon 
Government... 

Gen. Georges Catroux has “pacified” Lebanon 
by cancelling the decree suspending the Con- 
stitution, reinstating the Chamber of Deputies 
and releasing arrested Lebanese leaders who 
demanded independence. He declared the French 
now consider the incident closed. This pacifica- 
tion came about as a result of British and 
American pressure and the protests of the 
aroused Arab world. Too bad the French and 
American governments cannot bring similar 
pressure on Britain to release Ghandi and 
Nehru and other leaders of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress. .. . 

But thus far no face-saving formula has been 
found as a way out of the dilemma in Lebanon. 
The French Committee of National Liberation 
is not recognized by Washington and London as 
the -overeign government of France, and it has 
no authority to end the French mandate over 
Lebanon. All it can legally do is to join with 
Britain and the USA in pledging freedom as 
soon as the war is over. 

Britain has recognized the “predominant pos 
sition” of France in the Middle East. 

Famine Continues in India... 

Emergency relief measures have reduced the 
number of deaths by starvation in Calcutta 
from one hundred to sixty daily. Tens of thou- 


He was on the list , 
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sands have been so weakened by hunger and 
disease that they are beyond salvation, reports 
Tillman Durbin of the Times. “Famine, how- 
ever, is still claiming a heavy toll in the coun- 
tryside.” Dr. H. N. Kunzru, Hindu political 
leader, declared that 50,000 persons were dying 
weekly in Bengal. ... / An Emergency Commit- 
tee for Indian Famine Relief has opened offices 
at 40 East 49th Street, New York City. ... 


British Communists Exploit 
Mosley Release to Attack Morrison... 

Sir Oswald Mosley, leading English fascist, 
was released last week from prison; five physi- 
declared that continued incarceration 
prove fatal, as he is suffering from 
phlebitis. (Inflammation of the veins.) The 
3ritish Communists leapt gleefully into the 
breach to save British democracy. “Will Morri- 
son release Hess next?” they asked rhetorically, 
at hundreds of protest meetings organized to 
exploit this incident for propaganda purposes. 

Said Morrison: The leader of the British 
Union of Fascists cannot now be any menace; 
he will be’ confined to a seven-mile radius of 
his country house; he will be prohibited from 
speaking or writing for publication or communi- 
cating with other fascists. 

A Communist-led demonstration on 


cians 
might 


Nov. 23 


Walter Reuther Offers New Plan 
For “Full Employment” After the War 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Walter Reuther has a new plan. This one dealing with the complex problems of the change- 


over of our economy from war to peace. 


Thus the imagination and vitality that produced a plan for the conversion of industry to total war, an imagination 
that many observers had feared was delinquent in meeting the problems of peace, has gone to work and mapped out the 


oroad outlines of a democratic program for full employment and post-war prosperity. 


Over the past six months, industry has stolen a march on labor and through its “innocent front,” the Committee for 
Economic Development has whooped it up for “planning” after the war. By “planning,” however, it meant business planning 


for the needs of business and not the interests 
of the nation. 

Now Walter Reuther has come forth with 
a plan to insure a social point of view in the 
preparations for peace. As Reuther states: 
“When the war ends, the competition of rival 
narrow economic pressure groups will be more 
violent and dangerous than at any time in our 
history. There will be the beginning of chaos 
in that rivalry. But many of these evils can 
be curbed through maximum democratic par- 
ticipation and supervision of the activities on 
economic machinery.” 

Reuther’s main proposals as outlined to PM’s 
James Wechsler revolve about the creation of 
u “Peace Production Board” to act as a post- 
war “high command.” Government, labor, in- 
dustry, agriculture and consumers would have 
equal representation on the board, with a special 
commission functioning under the PPB to pro- 
tect the interests of small business against 
monopoly. 

Reuther’s other suggestions deal with: 

1. Creation of a list of “social priorities” so 
that industries dealing in vital civilian products 
be given preference. The PPB would have full 
control over allocation of materials, manpowe1 
and tooling facilities. 

2. A far-flung public works program would 
be projected not as relief measures but as part 
of an expanding national economy. 

3. A 
formulated 
vival. 

4. Excess aircraft facilities can be converted 
for pre-fabricated 


nationwide housing 
as the keystone of a 


program is to be 
post-war re- 


into plants construction of 
houses. 
5. Management-labor councils should’ be 
formed in industry with consumer rep- 
resentation. 

6. A two 
nation’s wat 
human resources. 

7. The 
power 
workweek. 

8. New plants built by government funds 
during the that 
semi-monopolistiec industries 
the government, while other 
held in government hands and leased to private 
PPB direction. 


every 


vacation with for the 
as a means of conserving 


months 
workers 


pay 


the nation’s 


universal 


man- 
30-hour 


coordination of 


program leading to a 


wal operate in strategic 01} 
run by 


shall be 


should be 
plants 


business unde1 


9. A government scientific and technological 
agency to make available to all the advances 
made in scientific knowledge. 

Although Reuther has gone into great detail 





Agar Asks Probe of ‘Pressures’ 
Behind McMahon Firing 


By WILLIAM AGAR 
Director of Freedom House 

The most disturbing fact connected with the 
dismissal of Dr. Francis E. McMahon is the 
“rising volume of protests” which the admin- 
istration of Notre Dame says it has received 
concerning McMahon’s statements. Whence 
come those protests and what do they protest 
against? 

Dr. McMahon has spoken openly in many 
parts of the country. His views are not only 
well known but have served to inspire many 
men and women in all walks of life, and to 
help them carry on the good fight themselves. 
All that he stands for is soundly based on 
Catholic doctrine. As president of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace, he has 
worked for the type of world order which would 
fiourish if the present Pope’s peace plans were 
fully implemented. 

He opposed isolation long before the pitiful 
barrenness of that substitute for moral courage 
was exposed at Pearl Harbor. He advocated 
aid to Britain, aid to Russia and understanding 
of Russia long before the cald logic of events 
fully justified those views. He fought for pre- 
paredness and intervention because he knew 
the true nature of the enemies who were reach- 
ing out to encircle and destroy us. He recog- 
nized the revolutionary character of this war 
from the start and set himself against all the 
anti-democratic forces here at home—reaction, 
anti-semitism, racial and religious discrimina- 
tion in every form. 

It is hard for Catholic, to believe 
that there are many of us who would swell the 
“volume of protests” against views which con- 
form so completely to the best American and 
traditions. But we have the word 


me, aS a 


Christian 





on many of these points—these will be taken 
up in subsequent issues of The New Leader 
the auto union leader himself that 
major hope is that the proposals he advanced 
will become the starting point of further dis- 
cussion, for up to now “we have not faced the 
challenge that the post-war period presents.” 


states his 


of Notre Dame’s president for it. If it is true 
that these “erypto-fascists,” as the Florida 
Catholic calls them, have succeeded in causing 
his dismissal, it is a serious matter. “All the 
more serious” as the paper says “because his 
passing from Notre Dame University will leave 
in undisputed possession of the field a sorry 
peace-at-any-price voters, of 
bitter anti-Govern- 


assortment of 
America Firsters, 
ment men.” 

But the only alternative I can see, which 
is pressure from high places, is equally 
serious. There are rumors that this is the 
reason for McMahon’s dismissal. So I can 
only hope a thorough investigation will be 
made and that the result of the investiga- 
tion will be given full publicity. For that 
is Fascism, stark and real—a secret com- 
plaint, an order from above, then the axe. 

Catholics 
best in 


and of 


This is a frightening thought fon 
believe their Church flourishes 
democratic surroundings and is destined to rise 
in influence and power only when she acts 
according to her teaching concerning the dig- 
nity and right of the individual as direct gifts 
of God and therefore unassailable. 


who 


In what manner can a man achieve his pur- 
pose on earth and exercise his own God-given 
freedom of guided, of the 
moral law and religious convictions, if he can 


be slapped down in the dark with no chance to 


choice course, by 


present his case? 

It is a sorry mess either way. I do not see 
how the stigma can be removed from Notre 
Dame or from Catholics in America unless Pres- 
ident O’Donnell has the guts to admit his mis- 
take and offer to reinstate Dr. McMahon. It 


is my earnest hope that he will do so. 
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banners 


reading, 
There is no doubt 
indignation 


before Parliament carried 
“Mosley in, Morrison out.” 
that there is much spontaneous 
among the English people, but it is being 
utilized by the Stalinists for narrow partison 
advantage in their hatred of Herbert Morrison, 
Home Secretary. Harry Pollitt, secretary of the 
British Communist Party said, “Those who let 
him out should be put where he came from.” 
The UP speculated that “it is possible that 


public feeling will reach a point where a re- 
organization of Churchill’s government would 
be required.” 
Patterson “Proud of Canol"; 
Truman Critical... 

Controversy developed in Washington over 


the Canol (Canadian Oil) project. This $134 
million plan to develop Canadian oil wells at 
Norman was approved by Lt. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell and Undersecretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson, condemned by the Senate committee 
headed by Harry ‘S. Truman (Dem., Mo.). 
Senator Truman charged that the project was 
approved without examination of all the facts. 


Negotiations are under way with Canada for 


a division of the oil, as a result of Truman’s 
criticisms. 


Ul 


Socialists has been issued by the 
Socialist Organizations” in Great Britain. 


strongest democratic elements in Germany. 


Socialists. 


group. 


The statement follows: 


causes of armed conflict. 


of this aim. 


movement and putting it into practice. 


side only. 


only 


of a democratic Germany. 


military disarmament. 


upward. 


and in the rebuilding of Europe. 


political, social and cultural life. 


tive policy of social security. 
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German Socialist Manifesto 


STATEMENT on the international policy of German 
“Union 


The manifesto, emphasizing the need for an international 
order and the destruction of the economic bases of German 
fascism, is important for it represents the opinions of the 
If any demo- 
cratic Germany is to be built after the war, it will have to 
take. into account the proposals made here by the German 


The declaration issued by Hans Vogel, chairman of the 
Union of German Socialists, is signed by the Social Demo- 
cratic Party of Germany, the largest democraiie party in the republic; the Socialist Arbeiter 
Party (SAP); the International Socialist Fighting Group (ISK); and the New Beginning 


1. As international socialists we aim at a 

n international order that 
The international labor movement and the other democratic movements, above all ef the 

peasants and the intelligentsia, are in our opinion the decisive forces for the achievement 


We desire the closest co-operation of the organized workers of all lands in a new inter- 
national organization, with the task of working out a common policy for the socialist labor 


2. We advocate a federation of all the peoples of Europe, because full national sover- 
eignty is no longer compatible with the economic and political condition of Europe. 

It is a vital interest of German democrats and socialists, and indeed of the democrats 
and socialists of all Europe, that the peace of Europe should be given a stable foundation 
through the co-operation of the British Commonwealth of 
Soviet Republics and the United States of America. A free and united Europe can only de- 
velop in friendly co-operation with all of these powers, 


Federations which comprise only groups of nations we regard as a guarantee of peace 
if they are integrated in and subordinated to an international organization. 

3. The first objective of the post-war international policy of German socialists must 
be to integrate a democratic Germany into this international order. 

It is essential for the success of such a policy that the principles of the Atlantic Char- 
ter should be applied to a democratic Germany in their full extent. 

We German socialists recognize the need for real guarantees of security felt by the 
nations attacked and oppressed by the national-socialist and fascist aggressors. At the same 
time, we are convinced that all technical guarantees of peace can only have lasting effect if 
they form part of a truly international system of security. 
strong executive capable of holding down aggressors with far reaching powers of arbitration 
for the peaceful solution of conflicts. Such a system will also guarantee the peace and security 


The first contribution of a democratic German yto such a system will be its immediate 


We are convinced that it is net enough to destroy the German military machine. We are 
determined to break the strongholds of the social power of the economic and political forces 
behind German militarism by the expropriation of Germany’s war industries and the big 
landed estates and by the democratic rebuildifg of the administration from the lowest units 


We recognize it as a duty of honor for the coming free Germany to help with all her 
strength in the reparation of the injustices inflicted on other peoples by Hitlerite Germany 


It will be one of our main tasks to create the moral and mental conditions for the 
pursuit of a consistent policy of peace and understanding by the new German democracy by 
a thorough-going reform of German education. 

Lasting success in winning the German people for such a policy will largely depend on 
whether they are given a chance to follow their own initiative in shaping their internal 


Above all it would have fatal consequences for Germany's internal development if con- 
ditions were imposed which would cause lasting mass unemployment and preveni an effec- 


4. Even after the Hitler dictatorship has been overthrown, we shall have to fight against 
strong reactionary forces at home for this international policy. We hope that the confidence 
and the active suppert of the international labor movement and of the farces of peace and 
progress in all nations will be with us in this struggle. 

UNION OF GERMAN SOCIALIST ORGANIZATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
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2 UNTNMOMUICOMONEV TULF AREAS 
= “Pioneering for a Civilized World": 
Wisdom and Platitudes at the 
Herald-Tribune Forum 

Wendell L. Willkie: We must prevent the 
Moscow agreement from degenerating into 


a mere alliance of four powefful countries 
for the ruling of the world. 





USOTSOOAAEUAARUUTO A 





Anthony Eden: The four-power declara- 
tions at Mescow made it plain that there 
would be no attempt te impose a great 
power dictatorship on other states. 
Henry A. Wallace: After World War I, 
in the years of normalcy, those who in- 
sisted that we raise our tariffs thought 
they were hard-headed business men. They 
were not. From the standpoint of serving 
the national welfare all of them were im- 
practical and some of them were selfish 
morons... . 

Unfortunately we are much further from 
victory over Fascism than from victory 
over the German armies. Fascism fights 
us on both sides of the line. Fascism 
fights us on both continents in the new 
world; Fascism will fight on from new 
bases after military victory is complete. 
Let us not commit the tragic folly of 
underestimating our enemy—Fascism. 


AANUOOUUYEQRUUAVUOUUOGROGAAEROEAAOUA AAU 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey: America 
must return to normalcy, to free private 
enterprise. 


SMUNANNUUUTHEOLLLUOV EY SNEU TYEE LEU EGSOO UREA LOA STL 
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An Irrepressible Question ... 

Polish authorities in Washington warned that 
the Poles will resist an invasion of Poland by 
the Red Army, unless Russia re-establishes re- 
lations with the Polish Government-in-exile and 
gives assurances that Russia does not intend to 
annex part of Polish territory. Poles also re- 
quest that British and American officers ac- 
company Red Army forces into Poland. They” 
fear Sovietization of Eastern Poland through 
the Moscow-organized Union of Polish Patriots, 
and the deportation to Russia by the GPU of 
leaders of the Polish underground resisting the 
Nazis. 


« 


The Rich Grow Richer ia Italy ... 

“In the midst of poverty, starvation, and con- 
fusion, Italy’s moneyed classes, which never 
suffered under fascism, are reaping a golden 
harvest of American dollars and British pounds 
from ‘soldier tourists’,” reports Wes Gallagher 
of the Associated Press. 

The business men are “indulging in unchecked 
profiteering.” Soldiers are paying exorbitant 
prices, “while the poor Italian laboring class is 
paying the bill in misery as prices skyrocket.” 

Badoglio has begged the American and Britisn 
soldiers not to spend so freely. 
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not by leaning to one or the other 
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This system must combine a 
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The Home Front Koestler: Dialogue With History Jyside and Out 


By MELVIN J. LASKY 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
A Retugee Crosses the Border 
HEN you saw the news that Dr. Paul Stefan had died, perhaps 
all that you remembered was that he used to write music re- 
views for The New Leader. We were proud to print his comments 
on, what happened at the Metropolitan Opera or in Carnegie Hall, 
But to all of us on the staff he was much more than an expert 
contributor. He was the exemplar of the great migration of cul- 
ture, of the thousands of scholarly talented refugees who have come 
to America in successive waves. He represented, in particular, 
the tragic heroism of many who are forced, comparatively late in 
life, to adapt themselves to the American temperament and Amer- 
ican techniques of living. 

Such men naturally flocked to The New Leader office. They came 
more for friendship than for economic help. They loved America 
as a land of hope. One learned sociologist from Vienna said to me: 
“I would rather be a janitor in America than a king in Europe.” 


But no matter how safe they felt here, the world was strange and. 


the people seemed cold. So they came seeking persons who could 
speak their language. They wanted, above all, to know that the 
arts and sciences which they had cultivated at home ha ere some 
devotees with whom they could take up the old strands of life. 

The plight of the journalists was especially painful. Scientists 
could enter our universities. Centers of learning have much in 
common the world over. Painters and musicians could go on with 
their arts. But the journalists, in addition to the language diffi- 
culty, had to learn a completely new method of approach. How 
often I have sat here and listened wh the young newspapermen 
on our staff have tried to explain t@a distinguished writer from 
Berlin or Vienna how you have t@point up a critique or a story 
to get it into an American publicffion! The mystery always seemed 
too much for them. Again and again I have seen a learned and 
talented man go away shaking his head in a mood of near-despair. 

Between 1910 and 1941 Dr. Stefan had published a long series 
of distinguished volumes on musical personalities and problems. 
Many of them had gone on into numerous editions. Some had been 
translated into English and had had considerable sales in this coun- 
try. He came here with a great reputation. But our language 
remained strange to the end. And our, ways of doing things re- 
mained even more strange. He came here at the age of 61 and 
died last week at the age of 63. Many fine men of his age group— 
uprotted like him and, like him, desperately trying to get a toe-hold 
in the new land—have quietly faded out. There is such massive 
anguish in the world—such multitudes have been starved and beaten 
and shot—that there is hardly an ounce of sympathy available fon 
them. 


= 







Broadcasts to the Enemy 

OR some time I have had one of Dr. 

drawer. We all wanted to publish it, but there is no room in 
The New Leader for stories. In this column I may be able to 
sneak over to you something that could not be accepted for any 
other spot. I can give you only the gist of the thing. 
of years Dr. Stefan did the broadcasting from Paris to the people 
of Austria, and this sketch grew out of his experience. 

The author opens with a rather dry and restrained description 
of the French broadeasting station. The manager was timid— 


Stefan’s manuscripts in my 


For a couple 





didn’t want to hurt anvone’s feelings, even Hitler’s. Then the story 
continues: “A 
always thinking of one 
beginning he had spoken to her. 
vince. It was to her that he told everything, everything that was 
important to the oppressed 

“He knew that his home folks were hearing him 
sages came across. From Vienna, Prague, Bruenn, Maerisch- 
Ostrau. Everywhere over yonder there were people who recognized 
and appreciated the special accents of the: old childhood language 
which came so natural to him. But never—never once—came the 
least signal that she was listening in. 
nized his voice in Paris, in England, in Switzerland. He felt sure 
that the secret service men at their listening posts knew perfectly 
well who was speaking. But there was no way of finding out 
whether she knew. 

“So gradually this one woman faded out of his mind, and he 
thought only of the mas whom he was to influence. Now he 
need not give so much of himself. He could speak more deliberately, 
reasonably, effectively. His emotions dropped away. He became a 
voice. He knew that he wasn’t doing a bad job. Plenty of testi- 
mony came to prove that. Even if that particular pers didn’t 
hear him, he knew that there were many, many who listened with 
painful eagerness to his familiar voice. 

“All this the broadcaster thought of while he was preparing 
his script. Suddenly his secretary burst into the narrow room, The 
Fuehrer was unexpectedly delivering one of his harangues. The 
teletype was bringing it in sections. To get the flavor one would 
have to listen. No summary, no translation could reproduce the un- 
speakable vulgarity of this fellow’s German—or convey the smell 
of its gutter humor. the quality of its peculiar barnyard turns and 
twists. He must listen, then answer on the spot. As soon as Hit- 
ler’s gutterals ended his signal. 
The quiet voice 
quietly out over the border, over the 
the Austrian hills. 


first he was all excited about this business. He was 
From the 


She was the one he sought to con- 





particular listener, a woman. 


people over there. 
Secret mes- 


Friends heard and recog- 








the man in the control room gave 
German dialect rolled 


Danube, to every hamlet in 





he soft, South 





speak 


The Woman Who Listened 

“ VER there among the ‘enemies’ she had finally decided to find 
out for herself. Had they been telling her the truth—her 

Was he really the short-wave 

It meant death. Yes. 


friends and the underground people? 
broadcaster? It was a dangerous thing to do. 











she said, it probably won’t be so bad. That was the Viennese wa) 
of taking things. 

“She went to bed. The little receiving-set she took with her. 
she hid it carefully in the soft down quilt. First she turned o 
another set, a larger hich raucously started to blat out to all 
the world the message n some Nazi station. Then she tried, 
holding her hand tig er one ear, t et the foreign station 
on the tiny set conce: veneath the clothe 

“There! There he was! It Wi really ne himself 
Quietly, clearly, a t soberly his voice came through the ai 
from the mysterious distance. From the other station came the 
samé old speech of iehrer for the tenth time—with the an- 
nouncer fairly sw n ecstacy B f all this nonsense s 





Was unconscious 











“She forgot t ed off offi- 
cial station. Th s} Vave ugh 
the little house. emed now to speak direcily to he 
‘Women of the ever give ir I know one among 
you who became not imitate her. You womer ul 
fight the oppressor best of all. Don’t compromise like this woman 
whom I have mentioned.’ 

“At this point she lost her self-contro ‘It isn’t true,’ she 
shrieked, into the night and into the darkness of the house. ‘If you 
had called ¢ ly ¢ igh, I ave dor ! ing, left everything 
I’d have come 

“*Where would you have gone, dear lady?’ snearingly asked the 
maid-servant from the door—holding her mistress in the circle of 
a flashlight. ‘And we just happened to tag along to join the part 
added one of the two Nazi guards with flat faces 

«So come along now. Dress yourself . and hurry up 
about it!’ 

“She let them do with her as they would. The servant girl, who 





had done nothing more than her plain duty, helped her on with her 


clothes.” 





ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE. 


A novel by Arthur Koestler. Macmillan. 


180 pages. $2.00. 


HERE is a phrase in the “Eighteenth Brumaire”’ in which Marx speaks of the 
Revolution “letting the dead bury their dead.’”’ In Arthur Koestler’s new dialogue 
with history (the Arrival and Deparjfre of a European revolutionary in “Lisbon’”’), 


young Peter Slavek, broken and cg# 
“When the dead are left to bury 






















or not, the connection is, I think, 3 
revealing. 

What Marx was saying w; 
tion could not draw its poe 
only from the future. 4 
Kogseeeig “tory is laiy 
“The Present, The B 
as the plot deve 
categories of 
the refugee— 
logical de 
speechl 
lapse 4 
cuiltag 


from the past, but 


old Europe; his self-immolation on the 
iden altar of personal conscience. But it 
the plot (which is slim and rather obvious) 
at matters. Koestler is not writing about the 
tragedy of exiles in a port of refuge (Malcolm 
Cowley foolishly reproved him for failing this 
theme). He was not really offering an “explan- 
ation” of the Moscow Trials in Darkness at Noon. 
His are fables of the political crisis of our time. 
My impression is that his books (including 
Dialogue With Death and Scum of the Earth) 
are neither novels nor historical documentaries. 
“Poetry is a more philosophical and a more ex- 
cellent thing than history,” Aristotle said, “for 
poetry is chiefly conversant about general truth, 
history about particular.” Then Koestler is writ- 
ing poetry. 

And a poetry, as I understand it, whose pyhythm 
is still the Revolution. But with a difference. 
Maix has apparently had his chance at “changing 
the world.” The time has once again come for 
“interpreting it.”” The “poetry of the future” has 
soured. There is a matter of fact no future at 
all—“the one great vision of the age was dead,” 
Slavek-Koestler observes, ‘and there was nothing 
to replace it.” 

There is here, as in all of Koestler’s writings, 
a good deal of intellectual by-play, which is at- 
tractive and often stimulating. Arrival and De- 
parture has a powerful episode in psychoanalysis 
(in which Slavek is purged of his maddening 
guilt-complex), some fine conversations of a Nazi 
intellectual (“You are left alone in no-man’s 
land, rubbing your eyes searching in vain for 
your old, deserted trenches which the wind has 
»ble”), and two 
eaptivating exercises (Slavek is a writer, too) 
with a-story-within-a-story device. I might as 
well go on to mention the pretty romance with 
Odette, and the effective account of Hitler’s 
“mixed transport,” with its cars of Jews (“Use- 
less”) and gypsies (“to be sterilized’) and young 
girls for Wehrmacht brothels. 

All this is convincing 
Koestler’s rare tal 








covered with quicksand and ri 





evidence of 
ent, but to my own mind tokens 


enougn 


own distraction. Sometimes one feels 
that the whole of the 
parts, and sometimes just the reverse; at the 
moment I think the whole and the parts are 
ident relevant to each 
other. “It will probably take two years to finish,” 
Koestier recently announced, “but I have started 
writing a book on philosophy. ...” Thank heaven 
for that; poetry, even for Aristotle, was but a 
beginning for the largest inquiry. 


also of his 


novel is greater than the 


but not altogether 





OESTLER’S voyage here, as in Seum of the 

Earth (of which this novel seems almost to 
be an imagined sequel), is a quest for a com- 
munity and a brotherhood. His works are dramas 
of belief, and his anxiety a world without passion 
or faith or real conviction. Like Zarathustra 
he has come down from the mountain where God 





was de ad. 
It is a curious thing about Koestler (who was 
a Communist until 1937). He spoke politics when 


ne dead, 
portant and 


~hat the Revolu- 


t is remarkable y 
it precisely in term#of 
. The Future.” To be 4ure, 
p- these sections emerge as 
agonized personal history of 
ris physical exhaustion and psycho- 
uction by the Nazis; his helpless, 
political distraction in the total col- 


tused, makes one pitiful entry in his diary— 


the living remain alone. . . Coincidence 





he felt religion, and talks eschatology today when 
he feels most of all the worldly discordance. And 
the .mistake of Stalinism has become for him 
not a mere error which time would shed, but a 
kind of original sin. He had been building a 
mansion for man, but discovered to his horror 
that he was trapped in the dark corner of a 
church. “Down with the church! down with 
religion!” ... but in reality he is only a crusader 
who lost his cross, and is in search for another. 
Fighting this War, Slavek-Koestler feels, 

4 . is a duty, not a mission—and for dead 

illusions there was no resurrection. In this 

war there were no trumpets to make walls 
crumble, and ii qa battle was fought the sun 
stood not still... .” 
Nor ewer the olyd times so bad:—‘... the 
triangles of his fever were made up by the forces 
of history, the struggle of classes and nations. 
What happy days, full of purpose and activity.” 

What is Koestler looking for? In the immediate 
present, “oases,” as he wrote the other day in 
the Times, for “a fraternity of pessimists.”’ In 
the future, perhaps, a new order of revolutionary 
paths of Europe barefoot and in monk’s cowl. 
Or: the end of “darkness” in Europe, and the 
rise of a new human climate: “I wish the time 
for laughter had come. ...” Or, happy prospect! 
the masses may “learn to hope again,’ and 
barricades will emerge again from the pavements 
of the cities, and “the snipers will appear behind 
attic windows, and the people will fight again as 
in the old gloricus days.” Or, who knows? the 
whole world will be caught up in a new irre- 
sistible global mood, “a spiritual springtide like 
early Christianity or the Renaissance.” 

The quest is by turns for a force, for a 
formula, for a faith. One can’t begrudge any 
man his search for the spirit’s refuge. To grasp 
and dominate what is happening to us in these 
times calls for renewed and experimental efforts 
of the mind and the imagination. One only wishes 
there were a cooler and more critical awareness 
of what our vital problems were. Literature and 
philosophy, politics and religion have all been 
scrambled into an obsessive dilemma. And so 
much of the energy which might make for libera- 
tion is diverted to subtle despair and its dubious 
consolation that our crisis is unique in the world’s 
history. 

In all the great epochs of western civilization 
there has been a distinctive, tragic self-conscious- 
ness. In ancient Egypt the cry went up that the 
“Sun was turning away from men,” that “the 
country was utterly lost, and people were laugh- 
ing with an unwholesome laugh,” that “everyone 
snown words, expressed in new language, 
free of all repetition of the usual formulas, and 
removed from the traditions left by our ances- 
tors....’’ Koestler once wrote a book about “the 
gladiators,” and he must know of the breaking 
of the Sun-State, the shattered hope of Aristoni- 
cus and his world, and how “under Roman rule 
thére was no further. place for dreams. 
Centuries later the wail came from Seneca, Once 
we had all. .., and the Empire “went laughing 
to its death.” And in the waning of the middle 
ages, no one since the beginning of the western 
schism (the popular belief was) had entered 
paradise. .. 

“We are the last descendants of Renaissance- 
Man,” Peter Slavek cries, “the end and not the 
beginning. Interesting, if true; and not, 
Mr. Koestler, true if interesting. It may not be 
the destiny of man to move “beyond tragedy,” 
but surely it is his dignity to move beyond lameni. 
Neither to cry nor to laugh, but to understand. 
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Is Propaganda a Remedy? 


By MAX NOMAD 


SEE WHAT I MEAN? 


By Lewis Browne. Random House. 


245 pages. $2.50. 


N optimist will read a good book in which some evil tendency is thoroughly exposed, 
and, presto, he will conclude that the evil will be smashed if only the book should 
get a large enough audience. For a few brief moments the writer of this review almost 


felt that way after he finished reading Lewis 


3rowne’s “See What I Mean?” 


“See What I Mean?” is a novel written in the form of confessions of a publicity 





agent of one of the 
of present-day American fascism: the characters 
of the leading elite, the psychology of the 
following, and the lingo of the movement. There 
is the sinister figure of the top leader, a para- 
noiae who is modeled a little too much after 
Hitler; the crooked manager of the 
outfit; the no less crooked and cynical Goebbels 


business 


of the organization (it is he who writes the 
confession); the ruffian at the head of the 
, 


would-be storm troopers; a liaison agent, so to 

izhlinites; a Nazi agent; : 
scalp of his Jewish 
she-hyenas—in 


speak, from the ¢ 2 
businessman out after the 
competitors; few hysterical 
short a grotesque assortment of what the author 
} crooks ai d 


calls cranks, “croonks” (a combina 














tion of the first two categories), and what—with 
a few modifications—seems to be the nucleus of 
all the litarian movements, whether their 
slogar e ultra-reactionary or ultra-revolution- 
ary. There is also the rank and file of fools and 
ruffians, ready to resort to violence against a 
defenseless minority, but usually quite cowardly 
when confronted by the police or any armed 
force. And there the always effective gospel 
of hate against Jews and Negroes that, alas, 
sounds so sweet to the ears of the underdog. 

In Brown’s vel a curious twist in the per- 
sonal tragi-comedy f Amer would-be dic- 
tator (here the author seems to have been in- 
} a Vy cf i ! nors about Hitler’s descent) 
event sail | collapse of that par- 
ticular “Crusade” i I *s—wher the 
movement killed both by the ridicule attached 
to it and by the intervention of the FBI. aA 
happy ending which a book of this kind appa 
rently needs to round out its effectiveness. 

A rood story and a clever piece of propaganda, 
Browne’s book is apt to give rise to optimistic 


expectations. However, on second thought, this 
reviewer doubts whether this novel, even if it 
achieved the success of a No. 1 best-seller—or 
any other book of this kind, for that matter— 


could contribute materially to stemming the 


fascist groups active in 


California. It covers all the basic aspects 
progress of our native fascism which is the great 
threat to post-war America. Those who are in- 
clined to listen sympathetically to the outpour- 
ings of the various fascist outfits neither buy or 
read books. Detective and astrology magazines, 
as a supplement to the education given them 
by the tabloid or the Hearst press, are the high 
points of their intellectual diet. They are as 
inaceessible to logical or factual reasoning as 
are professional gangsters to any preachments 
about the sacredness of human life. They take 
the existence and the privileges of their tradi- 
tional “betters” for granted, and their indigna- 
tion and homicidal fury are most easily aroused 
against poor devils of another color or faith 
who happen to be within their reach. And po- 
tentially they constitute the majority of the 
population 

Hence it would seem that it is not good liter- 
ature or even the right sort of propaganda 
that will be able to prevent the upsurge of 
fasc‘sm when the end of the war brings in its 
wake wide unemployment and discontent. A pro- 
gressive leadership bent upon the preservation 
of political liberties and of the civilized forms of 
life will have to find another way to keep the 
masses from turning to the American would-be 
Fiihrers. The last electidns have shown that, 
regardless of the attitude of their unions, enor- 
mous masses of organized workers either remair 
indifferent to the political issues or, more often 
than not, prefer to go their own reactionary way 
which eventually leads to fascism. 

A progressive labor leadership can _ prevent 
such an outcome only if through militant mass 
pressure, centering around higher wages and 
job security, it chooses to win the allegiance of 
the underpaid and the unemployed by appealing 
to their immediate economic needs rather than 
to their political judgment which is only too 
often well-nigh incurably beclouded by the 
meanest and most stupid prejudices. 








By MURRAY EVERETT 


From a Reliable, Authoritative, Authentic Source 

| Adeeb newspaper man in town has another story to tell. Of 
course they all deal with the meeting of the “Big 3’ but each 

time it’s a different place. The “from reliable sources” whispers have 

placed it from Alaska to Iran, and your guess is as good as the 

next man’s. 

History these days, though, is being written as fast as it is 
being made. Of course the real hush hush stuff won’t come ovi 
until the central figures are dead about fifty years. But alread, 
the full and detailed stories of the Tunisian and Sicily campaigns 
have been written and placed in the War Department’s archives, 
whereas they are still trying to reconstruct the details of the 
Argonne and Chateau Thierry campaigns of twenty-five years ago. 

On the political field, the innovation of pipe-line journalism has 
enabled Demaree Bess to give the full details of the North African 
campaign, while Arthur Krock from time to time is given some 
interesting tidbits to publish. Thus Krock last week disclosed that 
the international cooperation plank of the Moscow conference was 
drafted in the State Department—even Sumner Welles had a 
hand in that—and was accepted in Moscow with only one change. 
Molotov with a straight face inserted the adjective “peace-loving” 
in front of the word “nations.” 

What hasn’t come out yet is that Russia’s maximum bargaining 
program at the Moscow conference, we are “reliably informed,” 
included a demand for a harbor port on every Sea enclosing 
Europe: on the Aegean, through Thrace; on the Baltic Sea through 
Latvia, and even in the North Sea through either Bremen or 
Hamburg. 

Literati and Otherwise 

M’s JIMMY WECHSLER has been burning the midnight oil 

writing a book on John L. Lewis. Philip Rahv, one of 
Partisan Review’s Editors, has taken over the managing editorship 
of the Contemporary Jewish Record.... CIO War Relief is moving 
its national headquarters from Washington to New York. Its 
offices will be in the General Motors building, 1776 Broadway. ... 
Several New York newspapers have been filling their editorial 
columns with innuendo about Lepke, the Mirror writing a provoca- 
tive one entitled Who Fears Lepke. Dave Munro, editor of 
Space and Time, has started another newsletter entitled The Pacific 
Farmletter. Munro is battling the big growers and packers in the 
interests of the small farmer and cooperatives. . A nationwide 
campaign to install “incentive pay” plans has been started by 
the George S. May engineering companies, with full page ads in 
the Wall Street Journal and various trade magazines. . .. The 
American Labor Conference on International Affairs will shortly 
sponsor a quarterly journal devoted to international post-war 
problems. 


Commie Round-up 
FELLOW-TRAVELLING group headed by Fredrick Vander- 
bilt Field, wealthy New Masses editor, is seeking to buy the 

Henry George School building on East 29th Street to create a 

“Marxist Institute.” The general idea is a new front to merge 

the Workers School and the School for Democracy and obtain ap- 

proval from the State Board of Education to have courses credited 

towards degrees. , 

Soviet Russia Today has been sending as a premium to its new 
subscribers a map of Russia upon which no Poland is shown. The 
map, drawn by the American-Russian Institute, shows Russia’s 
boundaries as of the Molotov-Hitler 1939 agreement. ... Although 
William C. Bullitt was the target of one of the dirtiest smear 
campaigns ever organized by the Communists, the ex-Ambassador 
to Russia was invited to the Russian Embassy celebration of the 
26th anniversary of the Russian revolution 

a . 

On the Right-Wing Axis 
SNATOR WHEELER’S 
cute idea of handing out subpoenas for his investigation of 

“Under Cover” on December 7. (Not to commemorate the day 

isolationism fell, however.) Among those who will be called are 

tev. L. M. Birkhead, Walter Winchell, Russell Davenport, ete. 

Wheeler, following Mrs. Dilling’s line, will seek to make much 
of the fact that an article of Carlson’s once appeared in Soviet 
Russia Today, about a decade back. The article appeared in an 
Armenian journal and was lifted without permission. Carlson is 
today—and has been since he started his work—vehemently anti- 
Communist in his convictions. Do not be surprised if the leading 
defense figure in the Nye probe of the movies two years ago ap- 
pears to oppose Wheeler in this investigation. 

Carl H. Mote, powerful figure in the Indiana Republican Party 
and midwest utilities executive, contributes an article to the 
Nov. 20th issue of Leon de Arayan’s “X-Ray” in which he says 
that while Americans may detest some of Hitler’s practices they 
cannot withhold approval of the way he drove the “international 

De Arayan and “X-Ray” were named 

‘y indictments as subversive. 


publicity men have thought of the 





bankers” across the border. 
in the Washineton Grand Ji 

William J. Grace and Ear] Southard, sponsor of the National 
Republican Revival inde) Senator 
Gerald Nye spoke recently on the right of Germans to choose 
Hitler, were contributors to William Dudley Pelley’s ‘“Roll-Call.” 
Pelley is now in jail for sedition. 





Committee whose auspices 


He Who Gets Slapped 
i. proved to be an interesting sequence of 
Pe 


“arson story on General Patton. His story of the episode 
| 


three-starred general s 


events, this Drew 


wherein the truck a hospitalized soldier and 
of General Eisenhower’s rebuke drew prominent place in the Mon- 
T Daily News, which has been trying to create an 
army vs. civilian atmospere ran the United Press story but inserted 
parenthesis stating that President Roosevelt had once 
on a “echonie liar.” thus seeking, in an off-handed 


day papers. 





an editori: 








called Pe 
manner, to discredit the story. 


The next day Army press relations stated that Patton had not 















been dressed down. A_ statement from Allied headquarters in 

Algiers denied that Patton had been rey from the command 

of the American 7th army, and most papers slanted these stories 
nto a smea) P< Pe on, 

By this time, however, Ame rrespondents in Sicily and 

new of the incident since last August when it occurred, 

g ylur ship i no l began sending 

e of the deta Demaree Bes Evening Post 





















coy respondent who was in Sicily when the incident occured, but is 
I y here, als ! } etaus 
ts as they unfold are these The young soldier had 
d to leave the front lines, although under fire, but was 
ed ba Pa am nto t os 1 before any 
id been de d asked the soldier apparently 
nd vas natter soldier lied that he 
t ‘ ] nervous about the shells flying over- 
! Pa flew into a rage and struck him. A diag- 
ysis er showed that in addition to the extreme fatigue condition 
e soldic » had mala a and g} Yr. 
M ews} ! arried editorials applauding Eisenhower’s 
iction, a few apologized to Pearson. PM, as usu Ww its top with 
comple 1 ge splash demanding a courtmartial of Patton, 
1 le ing thr pages to the incident 


The De Lorenzo Case 

R' ACTIONARIES and Communists have ined hands to smear 
Tom de Lorenzo, militant head of Brewster Local 365, UAW 

O f of t 


combine gave its 1 away at Cc 


gressional 


he Y when Major Reubse Fleet sed the occasion of attacks 












Lore ) lemand the revis f Wagner Act in 

it t ould fixe 
T D HW il long « ! ig moval of de 
Lorenzo. The militant labor leader is a t their sides; he is 
anti-( nist and constantly showing ! labor line. 
Both and R. J. Thomas have praised de Lorenzo. Kaiser 
states that the recent production spurt at Brewster has been due 


to the fine labor relations established 


prem nner nas 


re ee ae NTT 
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Pressure Group Interests Make Tax Program Political Football 


| Failure of Price Control 
Greatest Threat to Inflation 


By WILLIAM WITHERS 
Associate Professor of Economics, Queens College. 
ECRETARY MORGENTHAU and Randolph Paul ran true to form when on 
October 4 they submitted to the House Ways and Means Committee their pro- 


posals for new taxes in 1944. 


_ Fear of inflation made them recommend an addition of $10.5 billion to the 
present tax load. Phenomenal increases in rates were suggested, including a jump 
in the surtax rate on the first $500 of net income from 13 to 21 per cent. Personal 
income tax receipts under the new rates were estimated to yield approximately six 
and one-half billions, corporation taxes one billion, excise taxes two and one-half 


billions, and estate taxes 400 millions. 


Only the most extreme fears of inflation could have induced the Treasury to 


make these recommendations. Great though the 
dangers of inflation are, constant concentration 
upon them lead to exaggeration. Statistical esti- 
mates of the national incomeand the expenditures 
for consumable goods in 1944 have indicated an 
inflationary gap of at least $40 billion. Accord- 
ing to Treasury data the 1944 national income 
will be $157 billion, of which $89 billion will 
consist of consumable goods and services. The 
Treasury estimated that personal taxes 
would amount to $21 billion in 1944 at current 
tax rates. Leaving out of the picture savings 
and additional war loans which may add an- 
other $40 billion, they estimate that the gap 
would remain in the neighborhood of $41 billion 
unless additional taxes are collected. 

As usual the amount of taxation and the 
forms that it will take will not be decided 
on a “scientific” basis. ‘Taxation, like the 
tariff, has always been a political football. 
As Chairman Doughton pointed out, the 
politicians have to live with the folks back 
home and they cannot recommend taxes 
which will prove unpopular. Tax experts 
can be provided for any viewpont which 
will prove politically feasible. At the pres- 


also 








House Tax Expert Doughton 


ent time it would seem that taxes are ex- 
tremely unpopular. Consequently the Ways 
and Means Committee recently voted ‘to 
reduce the original Treasury proposals to 
$2,143 million. 


HE tax problems inherent in the fight over 

the Treasury’s proposals arise, however, from 
another form of politics. President Roosevelt 
has steadfastly refused to take a vigorous stand 
in regard to the enforcement of price regulation 
in the past vear. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has not adequately ‘staffed or 
administratively achieve its im- 
portant function of preventing the upward spiral 
of the cost of living. In spite of the fact that 
the figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
indicate only a twenty-five percent rise since 
1940, the upward trend has now assumed serious 
proportions. 

Another cause for the present tax impasse is 
the continued upward spiral of the Federal 
budget. It is estimated that $106 billion will be 
needed for the fiscal year, 1944. It has been 
suggested that the method of preventing infla- 
tion through higher taxes is about as effective 
as the use of a tin cup to empty a bath-tub with 
the spigots on full force. 


been 


supported to 
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HE tax between the 

Treasury and the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee concern the amount and forms of taxation 
needed. It would seem that the inflationary gap 
has been overestimated and that the levels of 
taxation proposed by the Treasury may be 
excessive. The Treasury itself has estimated 
that tax collections for the fiscal year, 1944, will 
amount to $41 billion. State and local collections 
will probably amount to another $10 billion. 
Regardless of whether these taxes are on per- 
sonal income or not, they should be subtracted 
from the total national income. Assuming a 
total national income of $180 billion, a volume 
of consumer’s goods amounting to $89 billion, 
total Federal, State and local taxes of $50 billion, 
and savings and bond purchases of still another 
$40 billion, it inflationary 


gap would be covered. 


issues in the conflict 


would seem that the 


If the national income paid out were $157 
billion, as the Treasury estimates it, and per- 
sonal taxes only $21 billion, the inflationary 


} 


gap would still be covered. Certainly an addi- 


tional tax program from five to eight billions 
should suffice to eliminate an inflationary gap 
which would arise from errors in these esti- 
mates. Unless price and wage controls go com- 
pletely to pieces the problem is not too critical. 
If they do, additional tax receipts of $10.5 billion 
would not prevent sc inflation. 

An additional five to eight billion dollars, if 


needed, can be raised by economies and by 
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Treasury Chief Morgenthau 














increases in the rates of the persona] tax on 
gross incomes from $3,000 upward. It is also 
possible to obtain at least $4 billion from in- 
creases in excise tax rates, the increase of the 
corporation tax rate from 40 to 50 percent and 
the increase in the excess-profits tax rate from 
90 to 95 percent. Still further possibilities of 
increased taxes are to be found in the proposed 
increases in the estate tax and in the reduction 
of tax exemption on Federal securities. 

Under the circumstances it does not seem 
reasonable to recommend an increase of tax 
rates from 13 to 21 percent on net incomes 
below $500. Corresponding increase in the taxes 
on net incomes up to $3,000 also secm inadvis- 
able. The Victory Tax should of course be re- 
pealed and every effort should be made to lower 
the burden of the personal income tax upon the 
lower income brackets. These income groups 
are paying all that they can reasonably bear 
with the normal rate at six percent and the 
surtax rates under the present law at 13 and 
16 percent. If in addition the payroll tax rates 
are increased in the next year the lowest in- 
comes will be heavily burdened. There is no 
great progression in the income tax system’ 
when taxpayer with less than $2,000 of net 
income pay 19 percent and those from $6,000 
to $8,000 with three times as much net income 
pay only 30 percent. 
rr is becoming increasingly apparent that ihe 

adoption of the sales tax is inadvisable at 
this time. As Randolph Paul has pointed out, 
a 10 percent tax falls three times as heavily 
upon persons with incomes below $2,000 as it 
does upon those with incomes above $10,000. 
The sales tax has been cited for years as an 
extremely regressive form of taxation. In view 
of the fact that tax rates on lower incomes and 
the payroll taxes make our present tax struc- 
ture unusually regressive at the present time, 
we should not add to this burden by increasing 
regression through sales taxes. 

The level of taxation has reached a point in 
this country where additional taxes of any sort 
may not prove effective as a means of prevent- 
ing inflation. In Congress it has been argued 
that a sales tax tends to promote higher prices 
and thus to stimulate inflationary tendencies. If 
the tax rates in the lower income brackets were 
increased at the present time, the same ten- 


dencies would result. With the present tax 
levels wages are already being increased to 
meet the tax burdens. Further increases in 


taxation would stimulate a widespread move- 
ment to raise incomes, particularly for those 
who have fixed salaries and who are in the 
brackets below $2,000. 

It is possible also that a twenty to thirty 
percent increase in prices would not constitute 
as great a burden upon these low income groups 
as the increases in the tax rates proposed by 
the Treasury. The burden of these increases 
would vrobably surpass the increases in the 
prices of necessities which the poorer people 
would have to buy. Many middle class voters 
support increased taxation on the ground that 
inflation leads to fascistic attitudes. It is equally 
possible that excessive and unfair tax burdens 
upon the lower middle class can also lead to 
fascistie attitudes. 

This country can prevent inflation through a 
vigorous price control program equally sup- 
ported by all economic groups. Moderate taxes 
can assist this program. It is never possible 
during a war to prevent inflation exclusively 
through the use of taxes. Chief reliance must 
still be placed on price control measures. Ex- 
cessive taxes on low incomes is both ineffective 
and unjust. 
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The Labor Scene 








By JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 

OW that the coal wage issue has been set- 

tled, it might be well to look back on the 

long sequence of events thai had practically 
everybody connected with it behaving like 
spoiled children. The whole business was re- 
plete with temper tantrums, sulks, huffing and 
puffing, “my-father -is-a- policeman -and -can- 
lick-your-father” stuff, and complete lack of 
magnanimity on the part of almost everyone 
concerned. The only person to come out of 
the fracas with any shred of dignity was Sec- 
retary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 

To apply the birchrod in specific places, 
let President Roosevelt go to one corner 
of the room and John L. Lewis to another. 
And let the War Labor Board and Con- 
gress stand up to await their turns for at 
least a gentle administration of the switch. 
The whole business began before Pear] Har- 

bor, when Lewis was striking for the union 
shop in the ¢aptiye.eoal mines of the steel 
companies. President Roosevelt, who hates 
Lewis’s guts, struck a noble attitude. He said 
quite forthrightly that the government of the 
United States would, never compel a man to 
join a union against his will. Then, a short 
time later, he “excused” John Steelman from 
his government job in the Department of La- 
bor, and allowed this federal official to sit on 
a conciliation: gommittee with Lewis and a steel 
company representative. 

After Steelman had thrown the decision 
Lewis’s way, he went back to his job in the 
Department of Labor. From the legal stand- 
point the “government” had not forced captive 
mine workers into the union. But actually it 
had. 

Now I am not trying to make a case here 
either for or against the State-fostered or 
State-compellediunion shop. All I am saying 
is ‘at the President did what you can’t do 
with Lewis and get away with it. Lewis must 
be dealt with firmly from the start, or he will 
end up by getting everything he wants. 
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Once having been forcible-feeble vis-a-vis 
Lewis, the President could still have saved the 
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Lewis and the President — 
Two “Spoiled Children” 


day after Pearl Harbor if he had confessed his 
error and then proceeded to establish wartime 
justice for everybody, the miners included by 
tying wages to the price index. But instead 
of doing this the “Little Steel” formula was 
evolved. Lewis, who is sharp, at once jumped 
upon the “arbitrary” nature of the Little Steel 
formula, which did not consider the fact that 
the cost of living could still fluctuate wildly 
in spite of. OPA. 

Having given way to Lewis in the cap- 
tive mine case, and having no wartime 
standard of justice upon which to take 
renewed high moral ground, the govern- 
ment necessarily faced up to Lewis’s de- 


i 








Big John got his way. 


mands with a bad conscience. Knowing 
that it was on treacherous moral ground, 
the War Labor Board blew hot and cold 
on the subject of Lewis. First it assumed 


‘who wants to understand what has happened 
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it had jurisdiction over mine wages, then 
it said it didn’t. Harry Hopkins told the 
President to crack down on Lewis; Ickes 
advised caution. And the ball was kicked 
sround the lot, with Lewis growing more 
and more impatient. : 


« te * 


HEN things had come to a certain pass, 

Harold Ickes was “encouraged” to think 
he might make a deal with Lewis. Some sort 
of deal was necessary if the armament indus- 
try was to be assured of its coking coal sup- 
But at this point the War Labor Board 
However, Lewis finally 


plies. 
decided to get tough. 
got his way. 

And now what? The government has 
been forced to admit that wages should 
be tied to prices if justice is to obtain in 
a wartime economy. The Little Steel for- 
mula will be revised. And there may or 
may not be some more price inflation, de- 
pending on what labor does with its excess 
cash, 

Probably no great harm has been done. to 
the war effort by all the shenanigans. Con- 
gress could have stepped in long ago to estab- 
lish a just wage-and-price policy, but its failure 
will not stop the steady flow of guns and planes 
to the fighting fronts. We are going to win 
the war in spite of our fumbling on the polit- 
ical home front. But the hidden and deferred 
consequences of the Battle of the Spoiled Chil- 
dren may be considerable. 

Rightly or wrongly, many persons have 
been prejudiced against labor. They have 
also been further encouraged to think of 
the New Deal as weak and inept. Hence 
the prospects for reaction in 1944—or 1948 
—have been increased. The way of the 
progressive is invariably hard. But the 
Battle of the Spoiled Children has made it 
harder than it might otherwise have been. 
P.S. in the form of a book note: McAllister 

Coleman’s “Men and Coal” (Farray and Rine- 
hart, $3.00) provides an admirable background 
and running story of recent events for anyone 
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Report From Canada 





CCF Opens Drive to Win Nat'l Election 


By A. ANDRAS 

New, Leader Canadian Correspondent 
TTAWA.—In September, the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor endorsed the Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation as “the political arm 
of labor” and urged its affiliated bodies to 
affiliate with the C.C.F. This-is undoubtedly the 
most. significant: action ever taken by organized 
labor in Canada during the half-century or more 

of its existence. 

Yet as if that were not enough to discomfit 
the enemies of Canada’s Socialist Farmer-Labor 
Party, the more recent action of the Roman 
‘Catholic’ hierarchy served further to enhance 
the prestige of the C.C.F. At a plenary meeting 
of the Archbishops and Bishops of the Catholic 
Church in Canada, permission was formally 
granted to Catholics to vote for and otherwise 
support “any political party upholding the basic 
Christian traditions of Canada and favoring 
needed reform in the social and economic order.” 

Although the statement did not name the 
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van Loon 
By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


CCORDING to the newspaper which has 

the sad courage to print Westbrook Peg- 
ler’s daily obscenities, the Archduke Otto, pre- 
tender to defunct throne of Austria, delighted 
the guests of the Chicago Women’s Athletic 
Club by telling them that the accusation that 
Italy’s glorious King is a pro-German is a 
“lie.” The quotes are those of His Imperial 
and Royal Apostolie Majesty, not mine. His 
then went just a little further and 
informed his audience that Count 
“the great liberal” (the quotes are 
again those of His Imperial and Royal Apos- 
lie Majesty) could not even be elected dog- 


Majesty 
Carlos 
Sforza 


to 
catcher in Italy. 

In this His Imperial and 
Majesty is undoubtedly right. 
Italy to speak of. The 
peninians either let 


Royal Apostolic 
There sre no 
noble Ap- 
them starve or 


dogs in 


they eat 





them and therefore everybody is more or less 
Unless his 
neighbor sees the poor pooch first when he is 


a dog-catcher in his own right. 
out of luck and has to content himself with a 
couple of sparrows or songbirds on thei) way 
from Northern Europe to Africa. 

But why, I ask in all modesty, is His Im- 
perial and Royal Apostolic Majesty allowed to 
make such statements? If I call His Imperial 
and Royal Apostolic Majesty a liar without 
quotes I am reminded by the State Department 
that we must be polite to our political guests. 
Would it not be a good idea to warn our polit 
ical guests that this rule works both ways and 
that such references to other political guests 


<S. Bad Taste of Mr. Otto Hapsburg 


(which Count Sforza was until a very few 
weeks ago) are the acme of bad taste? 

To ask good taste or tact of a Hapsburg is 
of course a waste of time and effort. Just the 
same I wish (and many persons feel the same 
way) that His Imperial and Apostolic Majesty 
would shut up for the duration. 

Should His Majesty not understand this vul- 
gar expression, then I give it to him in my 
best Wiennerisch “er soll’s Maul halten und bei 
Betstuhl sitzen gehen.” 


* “« * 


dey Mama in 


CAN foresee a charming little scene at the 
LaGuardia airport. A rather ferocious look- 






Pretty-Boy Otto 


ing gentleman in high boots and a slight!y un- 
familiar uniform descends from a Clipper. He 


C.C.F., nonetheless the prelates’ meaning was 
perfectly clear. The Canadian Register, official 
Catholie weekly, stated it in an editorial: “The 
hierarchy has spoken, to set at rest the question 
recently agitated in certain quarters, of the 
legitimacy of Catholics giving support to the 
political party known as the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation.” 

Referring to the fears which had formerly 
existed that the C.C.F. might prove to be a 
vehicle for Communist motives, the editorial 
stated further: “Time has shown, however, that 
the C.C.F. has maintained a sincere and effec- 
tive opposition to the Communists who are even 
yet persisting in efforts to be recognized as col- 
laborators. The C.C.F. has given all the 
guarantees that it could reasonably be expected 
to give of no truck or trade with the Commu- 
nists. Regarding the situation politically, it 
may be said to be a matter for congratulation 
that there is such a party as the C.C.F. to 
attract those voters who, as recent elections 





speaks only Russian and the Immigration Offi- 
cer calls for his Russian interpreter. Then 
the following dialogue takes place. 

The Immigration Officer: “Has he ever been 
in prison?” 

The Interpreter: “He 
often been in jail.” 

“How often?” 

“He says so often he does not quite remem- 


says, Yes, he has 


ber.” 
“Ask him whether 
Been one most of his life.” 


he is a Communist.” 
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“He says yes. 
“Has he 


government?” 


ever thought of overthrowing a 















“He answers that he has often overthrown 


a government and if necessary will do so 

again.” 
“Then he 

and that he has been in jail and 


confesses to being a Communist 


wants to 


overthrow governments. Ask him one more 


question. Does he belong to an established 
form of religion?” 


“He tells me to tell you that he would rather 


be dead than belong to an established form 
of religion.” 

of Immigration: “Thank 
Hey, Bill (call ng a de- 
to Ellis Island. He is 


an Atheist and an 


The Commissioner 
vou. That will do 
tective), take this guy 
a self-confessed Communist, 
old jail bird. Put him among the other Bolshies 
and watch him sharp. He is a dangerous fe 
low.” 

Exit Joseph Stalin. Enter the next traveler. 


i Tm noon Outs 


have shown, are dissatisfied with the older par- 
ties and who, in the absence of the C.C.F.. might 
give their support to the Communists disguised 
as a labor party.” 


Expanding Into Quebec 

OWEVER suspect this clerical support for 

the C.C.F. might be in some quarters, where 
it will be said that the Catholic Chureh-is in- 
terested in the C.C.F. only as a bulwark against 
Communism, the fact remains that for thou- 
sands of Catholics it will mean increased pro- 
C.C.F. activity free from religious scruples. In 
English-speaking Canada the Bishops have on 
the whole left their flocks free in this respect. 
In fact, practicing Catholics are among the 
C.C.F.’s legislative representatives. In Frenci- 
Canadian Quebec, however, where the Church 
wields an almost medieval influence, this official 
sanction will release pent-up interest in and 
desire for radical social change. 

The C.C.F. is already taking advantage of 
the improved situation by appointing full-time 
French organizers for Quebee and the areas in 
adjoining provinces where French-Canadians 
predominate. It is known that the reactionary, 
isolationist Bloc Populaire sought the official 
recognition of the hierarchy, without success. 
The Bloc is exclusively Quebec and French in 
character whose leaders point to pre-invaded 
Italy and Franco’s Spain as model “Christian” 
states. 

The meeting of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce was pessimistic about the prospects 
of their favorite social system. In a very frank 
article reviewing the proceedings, The Fnancial 
Post, Canada’s leading commercial newspaper, 
described the atmosphere as follows: 

“Though the meeting was nominally called 
to discuss three topics: agriculture, post- 
war reconstruction and labor-management 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Can We Make a Lasting Peace? — Twe Provecative Answers | 
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Our World After the War — 


By Bertrand Russell 


A Plan for International Action 


HE Moscow Agreement and the subsequent 

Senate Resolution have made it clear that 
sume of the auestions which will arise in mak- 
ing peace have been decided by the governiments 
of the United States, Great Britain and Russia. 
It is very unlikely that any important changes 
will be made in these respects; we have there- 
fore a framework within which useful discussion 
must be confined. In some respects, however, 
the Moscow decisions were vague; in others, 
they were not made public. There is therefore 
still a large measure of doubt as to what the 
settlement will be. 

1 propose to consider successively what is 

probable as regards: 

I. The future international authority. 

II. Territorial questions, 

III. The treatment of Germany and Japan. 

IV. The problem of self-government in weaker 
countries. 

V. The future relations of the three Great 
Powers: America, Great Britain, and Rus- 
sia, particularly in relation to Asia. 

Finally, I shall consider what ought to be 

our aims if we wish to make the best possible 

use of the more or less makeshift settlement 
that is probable at the end of the war 


i<—The International Authority 

It has been decided that there is to be an 
international authority, open to all peace-loving 
countries on the basis of unimpaired national 
sovereignty, and concerned exclusively, or at 
least mainly, with the preservation of peace and 
resistance to aggression. So far as the public 
has been informed, nothing has been settled as 
to the constitution and duties of this authority. 
It has however one very definite advantage over 
the League of Nations, namely that America 
and Russia are to be members of it from the 
beginning. 

If such an authority is to be effective in pre- 
serving peace, it must fulfill certain conditions. 
Membership must only be open to those states 
that are willing to enter into a defensive alli- 
ance with all other member states, pledging 
themselves to go to war with any state guilty 
of aggression against any member state. If 
this is to be effective, there will have to be 
a judicial body having the right and the duty 
to declare, in any given case, whether aggres- 
sion has taken place. Any state failing to ful- 
fill its obligation when called upon to fight an 


control over the size of national armaments, bu 
1 do not think that either Russia or the United 
States would agree to this. 

The Alliance should consist, at its inception, 
of all the states that have been at war with 
Germany or Japan, including; of course, those 
whose territory the Germans have occupied. But 
other states (not being ex-enemies) should be 
udmitted whenever the governing body of the 
Alliance is convinced that they sincerely sup- 
port its aims and are willing to subscribe to its 
constituticn. Minor ex-enemies, such as Italy 
and Hungary, could probably be admitted before 
long; so could a resurrected Austria. Germany 
and Japan might have to wait a long time, but 
not forever. 

Whether the Alliance will gradually dissolve 
through impotence, like the League of Nations, 


don Southern Persia to the Soviets. The region 
is important to the British because of its oil, 
and to the Russians for the further reason that 
it would give them warm water ports. The Brit- 
ish wil! expect to recover Burma and the Malay 
Peninsula, including Singapore; but as to the 
latter there is a strong case for some kind, of 
international control. India has been promised 
self-government at the end of the war if the 
various parties can agree on a constitution, but 
it is unlikely that this condition will be fulfilled. 
The question of freedom for India is therefore 
likely to remain a difficult one. Japanese con- 
quests, including Manchuria and Korea, will no 
cGoubt be taken away from Japan, but there is 
likely to be disagreement between Russia and 
China as to what should be done with them. I 
will not hazard a guess as to the outcome. In 


Allies, to prevent secret rearmament. Whatever 
measure of internal self-government is permit- 
ted to them must not be such as to allow the 
continued persecution of Jews or of Liberal 
opinion. Every effort must be made to mitigate 
rational arrogance and promote a willingness 
for international cooperation. But when we try 
to translate these generalities into practical de- 
tail, problems arise. It is difficult to practice 
the necessary initial severity without causing 
among the defeated a resentment which will 
make continued repression necessary for a long 
time. And it is not likely that the victorious 
nations would all agree to continue such repres- 
sion after the passions of the present war had 
begun to cool. In any disagreement, each side 
would be tempted to énlist German support, and 
before long an unregenerate Germany might 


ee 


Mistakes and Crimes: Briand and Clemenceau—-two men who sought to keep peace. Mussolini and Hitler—the fruits of the peace 


or grow in strength and take on new functions, 
will depend upon many things besides its initial 
constitution. It cannot succeed unless the back- 
ing powers remain more or less friendly to each 
other and prepared to make the comparatively 
slight efforts in the present that will be needed 
to obviate the necessity of great efforts in the 
future. I shall return presently to a considera- 
tion of the prospects in this respect. 


Africa the only difficult territorial question will 
he as to the disposal of the Italian possessions. 
It would seem probable that they will be di- 
vided between France and England, except for 
Abyssinia, which will be independent. I am not 
considering what should be done, but what will 
be done. 


lll—The Treatment of 


again be playing the game of power polities. 
The same sort of thing might happen with 
Japan if China and Russia were on bad terms 
with each other. 


The only hope for a peaceful world is to utilize 
the years immediately after the end of the wa) 
to persuade both Germans and Japanese that, 
if they abandon dreams of world conquest, they 
ean have prosperity within the framework of 


vation. There will be in Europe a powerful 
movement for sheer revenge, particularly among 
the nations which have had to endure a German 
occupation. Many will contend that the Germans 
as a whole, not only the Nazis, are incapable 
of becoming peaceable neighbors. and that they 
will always be secretly on the lookout for some 
new opportunity of world conquest. This idea 
of some innate difference between Germans and 
others is absurd, and may do untold harm. It 
is to be hoped that the Americans and the 
British. who have not had to endure the horrors 
of a Nazi occupation, will make a stand for 
sanity, and will allow the Germans to cherish 
legitimate hopes without their having to resort 
to war in order to realize them. 

The problem of Japan is similar, but more 
difficult. Japan is censely populated, and a large 
proportion of its population are desperately 
poor. Without foreign resources to exploit, the 
Japanese cannot all keep alive unless they have 
a large export trade; but it may be expected 
that countries which have been at war with them 
will not be very ready to admit their cheap 
goods, nor will England and America welcome 
a revival of their competition in Eastern mar- 
kets. The imperialist movement in Japan arose 
largely as a means of allaying social unrest, 
and defeat is likely to lead to revolution. The 
result may well be a vast disaster, in which 
Japan will lose the capacity to rise again to 
the level of a Great Power. In that case, China 
will aequire the position in Asia that has re- 
cently been held by Japan, and Japan will cease 
to be a major international problem. In any 
case, I do not see how the Japanese people ¢an 
be spared appalling calamities if they are to 
be prevented, as they should be, from exploiting 
and oppressing less warlike nations. 


iV—Self-Government inWeaker Countries 
T is generally agreed that small countries, such 

as Holland and Belgium, Switzerland, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark, whose only crime 
is paucity of population, should remain inde- 
pendent. This, however, raises certain prob- 
lems which the course of the present war has 
made evident. They cannot defend themselves 
against powerful neighbors, and if their '‘inde- 
pendence is to be guaranteed by the alliance, 
they will have to submit to certain conditions: 
The chief of these will be that, during a war 
waged by the Alliance, the armed forces of ‘the 
stronger Powers shall have access to the ter-i- 
tory of the weaker members of the Alliance; 


aggressor must be expelled from the Alliance. 
All. member states must agree that in future 
they will not consider any new treaties valid 
until they have been ratified by the Alliance, and 
that already existing treaties will be submitted 
to the Alliance within some assigned period of 
years. There are minimum conditions. It would 
he highly desirable to give the Alliance some 


gests 


and 


it—Territorial Questions 

HE success of the Moscow Conference sug- 
that the 
quiesced in 
considerable 
Great Britain has agreed, or will agree, to aban- 


Germany and Japan 

difficult of che 
questions that will arise at the end of the 
clear. 
must be disarmed and subjected to military oc- 
cupation by the victors. 
must for a fairly long time be controled by the 


HIS is the most 


Western Powers have ac- Some thing: 
tussia’s claims to the Baltic States 


parts of Poland. Probably 


war. 


are 


a peaceful international order. 


immediate that there should be no 


30th countries 


Their heavy industry 


The United States of Europe— 
An Essential Step to Peace 


Bullitt 
PMHE future of mankind is being determined in conferences 
i no less than on fields of battle. The fighting men of the 
United Nations are winning the war, and the leaders of the 
nations have begun to try to win the peace. 

At the close of all great wars a momert comes when the 
world is malleable—a brief period in which human life may 
be molded by the leaders of nations. When that period passes, 
human institutions congeal again and stiffen, until they are 
melted once more in the crucible of war. If the leaders of 
the nations work well during the period when the world is 
in flux, they mold life into a form closer to the desire of 
all decent men for liberty and peace. If they work badly, 
they produce not freedom and peace but an uneasy armistice, 
which they call peace—until it collapses into new conflict. 

All Americans have reason to congratulate themselves 
that they were represented in Moscow by Cordell Hull, who 
is as American as the Tennessee mountains—strong, as oul 
pioneers were strong, in wisdom, patience, and courtesy. 


Secretary Hull is no boudoir favorite and no phrase- 
maker. He does not mistake a phrase for a fact. You 
will not find him announcing that “this is the century 
of the common man,” when the fact is that this has 
been not the century of the common man but the century 
of the uncommon criminal—the dictater—and that in no 
century have so few powerful criminals inflicted such 
sufferings on so many common men. 
To transform this century into a 


true century of the 
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Eastern and Central Europe—the “powder keg"— 
needs regional federation for European federation. 


common man, careful patient work is needed, and relentness 
facing of reality. That is Secretary Hull’s way, and there 
was no surprise in Washington when the press published 
the fact that the Four-Power Declaration of Moscow was 
in large part a text prepared months ago under Mr, Hull’s 
direction in the Department of State, 

Politics is the art of the possible. 
Hull practices with mastery. 

The Moscow Conference has opened to the world a number 
of constructive possibilities. None is more promising than 
the possibility that Marshal Stalin will discuss soon with 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill the chief 
problems of the war but also of the peace. 

Meanwhile, as Americans living in one of the few nations 
where speech is still free, we have the right—and the duty— 
to consider and to discuss the basic problems that confront 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin. 


That art Secretary 
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Federalism—or Spheres of Influence? 
1 pony problem of Europe is the central problem of this war 
as it was the central problem of the last world war 
Both began in Europe and, unless the problem of peace in 
Europe can be solved, we shall have no more peace afte 
this war than we had after the last war. If the thirty peoples 
of Europe—more than 200 million of the most vigorous and 
highly developed individuals on this earth—are again left 
without some sort of a organization to integrate 
them in a peace group, we shall once more find ourselves at 
no distant date involved in another European war. 

No problem that will face Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin 
will be more difficult to solve than this problem of European 
peace. And we must note the extraordinary fact that no 
European will be present to join in their discussions. Europe, 


will have 


Q ) 
federal 


the central the peace, 


its fate decided without being able to raise a voice in its 
own behalf. Europe, the mother of all western civilization, 
will be unrepresented. 

At the close of the last 
ference in Paris, there was another 
peoples unrepresented—the peoples inhabiting the sixth of 
surface which was then called Russia 
Soviet Union. Wo Wilson rightly 
ted” that the treatment ac- 
good will.” 
ind statesmanship will be 
“Great Un 


world war, and at the peace con- 
great agglomeration of 
the earth’s and is 
now called the odrow said 
that “Great U 
corded to Russia would be “the acid 
Today, the acid test of 
the treatment 
sented” of this war. 

At the close of the la war the statesmen 
acid test. ussia was not admitted to 
Conference 

proposa 


about nrepreser 
test of 
good will 
accorded o Europe the repre 
failed 
their 
Paris, 


settle 


world 
to meet that 
councils—although during 
Lenin most reas 
the twenty-one wais ther 
Soviet Union. I |} Ww 
s Chief of the 


made a 
yrogress on the 

reasonable 
Mission 


to get Lenin’s proposal. But 


what is now the how 


proposal was. because I wa 
President Wilson to Moscow 
Paris: the problem of | 
test 
also the whole 
How will 

of Europe? 
Mr. Churchill, before he was Prime Minister, wrote 
articles in favor of a United States of Europe. But 
during recent months we have heard certain English 


sent by 


and 


uiderstood, 


Russians but 


issia Was not even 
and not only the 
iffered. 


meet the 


the acid was not met 
consequence, St 


today 


world, it 


the statesmen of test 


acid 


politicians—not Churchill—proposing that Europe should 
be divided into two spheres of influence and thus kept 
quiet: that eastern, southeastern and central Europe 
should be tossed to the Soviet Union, and the rest tossed 
to Great Britain: that Europe as a whole should thus 
be placed in tutelage to these two non-European powers. 

his is a certain formula for the production of a 
new world war. Such a division of Europe into spheres 
of influence—one Communist, one capitalist—would lead 
inevitably to revolutions and counter-revolutions; a civil 
war in Europe; and eventually to a Soviet-British war 
in which we certainly would be involved. 


~ * 


Lenin on Annexation 

N November 8, 1917, Lenin issued a statement on peace 

in Europe which contained the folloWing passage: 

“If any nation whatsoever is detained by force within the 
boundaries of a certain State, and if (that nation), contrary 
to its expressed desire—whether such desire is made manifest 
in the press, national assemblies, party relations, or in pro- 
tests and uprisings against national oppression—is not given 
the right to determine the form of its State life by free 
voting, and completely free from the presence of the troops 
of the annexing or and without the least 
then the adjoining of that nation by the stronger 
State is annexation, that is, seizure by force and violence.” 

That principle laid down by Lenin is as true today as 
when he penned it. And if it should be adopted officially by 
Rooseveit, Churchill and Stalin as the basie principle of the 
United Nations in dealing with all questions of annexation 
in Europe, a foundation would he laid for Euro- 
pean peace. 

The fact 
longer prejudice 
30th 


found 


stronger State 


pressure, 


sound 


that this principle is of Soviet origin wil 
either Americans or British 
English-speaking nations have today the 
admiration for the heroism of the Red 


against it. 
most pro- 


Army and 


This 
excessive 
penalties. Germaiiy and Japan must be deprived 
of military power, but not subjected, as Ger- 
many was last time, to insupportable burdens 
in the way of reparations, or to a situation in 
which war seems the only alternative to star- 


requires 
economic 


in fact, the weaker members must not be allowed 
to take refuge in neutrality, except hy the ex- 
press permission of the Alliance. 

There are, I think, some other conditions to 
which they should be subiect. At the outbreak 
of the present war, many of the weaker nations 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


By William C. Bullitt 


hope to be able to cooperate permanently with the great 
Russian people. It would be a fitting tribute to the genius 
of Lenin if this principle of his should be adopted’ as. the 
cornerstone of peace in Europe by Stalin, Churchill and 
Roosevelt. 
On this foundation what structure should be built? 
There will be set up at the end of this war an over-gll 
organization to preserve peace. In the agreements nego- 
tiated by Secretary Hull in Moscow it was stated that. sueh 
un international organization, based on the sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving states, and open to a!l such states, large 
and small, would be established for maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. But within and subsidiary to 
that over-all organization there may be many regional 
organizations. The Soviet Union itself is such a regional 
unit. It contains one-sixth of the earth’s surface and so 
many different peoples that its primary school books have 
to be issued in 156 different languages and dialects. Simi- 
larly, an integrated Europe could be created by a European 
Federation. It would not necessarily have to be a United 
States of Europe of the sort that Churchill used to write 
about: but some sort of a federal organization of Europe is 
essential for European peace. “ 
There is every reason why such a European Federation 
should be linked with Great Britain and the United States 
by the closest ties—since it is of vital interest to our nation, 
to Great Britain and to Europe that the Atlantic should 
remain a bridge linking America with Ewvpe in a single 
Atlantic community of western civilization and should not 
become a ditch separating the new world from the old world. 
The fight for a democratic Europe, sufficiently united to 
join ourselves and the British Empire in leadership of the 
world, is a logical extension of the struggle for a 
federation of free peoples. It is not retreat. It is an 
enlargement of the battlefield. 
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ILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN’S “The Russian Enigma” ought to 


be required reading for every 
affairs 


American having to do with public 
Here in 300 clear and cool pages are all the data—geographic, 


historical, cultural, political, eeonomic—the whole factual equipment that 
a man needs in order to make intelligent judgments about Russia and Rus- 


sian-American relations. 
democrats. 


Chamberlain does. 


er’s right te form an opinion for himself. 

loyalty all the terms of the problem. That, 
The Russian Enigma. 

To me the enigma 

an attitude of mystic 





Chamberlin is not driving home any opinion. 
He is merely stating with meticulous care and 
I judge, is what he means by 


I can find no parallel in history. They have no interest in the facts. 


Chamberlin is the level-headedest of all radical 
He is, if possible, a little too level-headed when it comes to 
appraising the statistics of brutal oppression in Russia. Only a paranvid 
with a persecution complex could do justice to some aspects of life under 
the Gaypayoo. Posterity, I am convinced, will paint a blacker picture than 
But that is the fault of his virtue—which is to be fair, 
to be judicious, to be conscientious, unprejudiced, unexcited. 


Uniquely enough, he recognizes the read- 
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calling his book 


is not Russia, but the attitude toward Russian of western liberals 
worship and shameless self-deception and self-contempt for which 


And this will, alas, pre- 


vent most of them from reading Chamberlin’s expert book, which is so perfectly created and 
timed to be a guide and manual for statesmanship in this critical moment. 
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| This Week on the Stage | 


— By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 
[Mr. Shipley talks about the new plays over WEVD at 11:50 
every opening night. ] 





. 


1,400 YEARS AGO - 
“THE CONNECTICUT -.YAN- 

KEE.” Book by Herbert Fields. 

Music by Richard . Rodgers. 

Lyrics by Lorenz Hart. Directed 

6b yJohn C. Wilson. Presented 

by John C. Wilson. Presented 

Martin Beck Theatre. 

The Yankee kid that Mark 
Twain perpetrated upon the 
solemn knights of old King Ar- 
thur would not recognize his 
maneuvers, in the song-and-dance 
version revised for the Martin 
Beck. The Connecticut Yankee 
has become a naval lieutenant, 
his bride, of course, joins the 
Waves. But a blow on the head 
wafts him across the ages. 

The concerns of King Arthur, 
the mage Merlin, the lusty queen 
Morgan La Fay, are little dif- 
ferent from those of other royal 
eras. As when Du Barry was a 
lady, men are the women’s in- 
terest, and vice versa. Here the 
accent is on the versa. 

For the music and lyrics stand 
out against a book that is com- 
monplace when it is not. vulgar 
or simply dull. “Long May They 
Wave” when the bridesmaids join 
the navy shows the sparkle and 
freshness the humor fails to ut- 
tain. But the songs atone. “My 
Heart Stood Still” and “Thou 
Swell” repeat the rouse of their 
first hearing. And the tricky 
rhymes bubble riotously as the 
lusty Queen tells how she killed 
a dozen husbands “To Keep My 
Love Alive.” 





Ann Sothern and Joan 
Blondell 





In a tense scene from MGM’s new 
film tenant at the Astor Theatre 
“Cry Havoc.” 





“PILLAR TO POST" 
OPENS DECEMBER 3rd 


Brock Pemberton’s first pro- 
duction of the current season, 
“Pillar to Post,” will have its 
premiere at The Playhouse on 
December 3rd. Rose Simo nKohn 
is the author and it is described 
as “a romantic comedy laid 
against the background of army 
life in a small town near a large 
army camp.” Antoinette Perry 
has directed the play, John Root 
has designed the settings. 

Perry Wilson, Car] Gose, Frank- 
lyn Fox, Frances Woodbury, 
Hamtree Harrington and Su- 
zanne Jackson head the cast of 
twenty-five. 





Battistoni Asks Bomecretic 
Policy for italy 

Terming the record of Allied 
diplomacy in Italy “unelear” in 
its democratic accomplis hments, 


James Battistoni, national presi- 
dent of the Mazzini Society, caller 
upon labor and liberal groups 
to renew their battle to demo- 


cratically reconstruct post-wa? 
Europe. 

Mr. Battistoni warned that cer- 
tain Allied elements have “shel- 
tered, bolstered and almost vin- 
dicated” the formerly Fascist 
King and Marshal, who were 
prominent 
and disastrous Axis alliance, but 
who now see fit to collaborate 
with the Allies 

The Mazzi Soci head ad- 
dressed his remar} 0 no? 
liberal organizatio) 
them to ati t} conve 
dinner of the society Nov. 27 
in New York Ci ( the occa- 
sion of the annual congre of 
the Italo-Americ: F 
organization. 


tring Fascism’s rise 





"1D00D IT" 


A Metro-Goldwyt 
ELEANOR 


SKEL TON POWELL 


LENA HORNE - HAZEL SCOTT 
Jimmy Saya 4 and Band 


Person 


Woody HERMAN 


AND BAND 
Paul Winchell - Marion Daniels 


Marion HUTTON 
* 
PARAMOUNT 


Times Square Doors open 8:30 a.m 

















Vivienne Segal captures the 
house with her singing of this 
song. Indeed, her performance 
is hght throughout; expertly at 
ease, melodious. Dick Foran, the 
red-headed Yankee, has a breezy 
way and an engaging voice. Julie 
Warren, who—like the chorus in 
several of its inept costumes— 
seems thrust forward in twin 
obtrusions upon the eyes, is a 
disappointment; but there is 
light and lively work from Vera 
Ellen, who should prove a romp- 
ing hoyden in some better shows. 

Despite the songs, it’s a rather 
shoddy capture of our civiliza- 
tion, and rather dubious enter- 
tainment, reawakened with the 
Connecticut Yankee at Camelot, 
in old King Arthur’s Court. I’d 
not walk a mile for that Camelot; 
still, a good many will probably 
walk across 8th Avenue to hear 
Vivienne Segal and the rest in 
those Richard Rodgers tunes with 
the deft lyrics of Lorenz Hart. 


NEW SHOWS AT 
RKO THEATRES 
For the new Thanksgiving 
shows, the RKO Manhattan, 








Katharine Cornell and Guthrie McClintic 





‘Tne aistinguished star and the director of “Lovers and Friends,” the 
romantic drama by Dodie Smith. which opens at the Plymouth Nov. 29. 





THE NEW LEADER 


LATEST FILMS FROM ALL 
WAR FRONTS—ALSO HOME 
FRONT NEWS AT EMBASSY 


First pictures of the Yanks 
landing on Bougainville headline 
the new program this week at all 
Smbassy Newsreel Theatres. A 
mighty U. S. Navy task force, 
commanded by Admiral Halsey, 
moves against the last major base 
in the Solomons. Marines go over 
the side to assault the island, 
protected by a terrific barrage 
from Navy guns and a devastat- 
ing rain of bombs laid on Jap 
positions by our airmen. 

Pictures from the blazing Rus- 
sian front show the recapture of 
Karkov from the Nazis, who 
leave the city a fiery ruin. 

Home Front News.—Washineg- 
ton, D. C.: In unprecedented ap- 
pearance before both legislative 
bodies, Secretary of State Hull 
presents highlights of the Mos- 
cow Conference. Governor Dewey, 
Vice-President Wallace and Wen- 
dell L. Willkie discuss the post- 
war world. News Forum’s newest 
release presents “The Burma 
Campaign” by Henry J. Taylor. 





"JANIE" GIVES 
EXTRA MATINEES 

On account of the school holi- 
days this week-end, “Janie,” 
Brock Pemberton’s comedy at the 
Playhouse, will give matinee per- 





Bronx and Westchester Theatres 
are now offering Sonja Henie’s 
latest musical comedy, ‘Winter- 
time,” featuring Cesar Romero, OVER AT ROXY THEATRE 
Jack Oakie, Carole Landis and Wiitiniends Wer” is Gow 
Woody Herman and his orchestra, ,,, 7U2@aicana. Mary, me new 
and the melodrama “Paris After 20th Century-Fox film, and the 
Dark,” starring George Sanders, stage show, headed by the Ritz 
Brenda Marshall and Philip Brothers, remain for a second 
Dorn. Returning to the screen week at the Roxy Theatre. 

with original and new ice-skating Based on Richard Tregaskis’ 
routines, Sonja Henie’ also adds best seller of the same name, 
dancing to her achievements ‘Guadalcanal Diary” was filmed 
when she dances with Cesar With the cooperation of the 
Romero in “Wintertime.” United States Marines, and de- 


"“GUADACANAL DIARY" 
AND RITZ BROS. HOLD 





pete at picts our first major victory in 


the Pacific area. It is the cam- 

Maestro paign against the Japanese 

: stronghold at Guadalcanal and 

Tulagi. Featured in the cast of 

“Guadalcanal Diary” are William 

Bendix, Preston Foster, Richard 

Conte, Anthony Quinn, Richard 
Jaeckel and Lional Stander. 


“MADAME CURIE” IS 
BOOKED BY MUSIC HALL AS 
CHRISTMAS ATTRACTION 


Booking of Metro- Goldwyn- 
Mayer’s “Madame Curie,” star- 
ving Greer Garson and Walter 
Pidgeon, as the Radio City Music 
Hall’s Christmas screen attrac- 
tion was announced this week by 
G. S. Eyssell, managing director 
of the big playhouse. 

The eagerly-awaited film will 
have its world premiere at the 
Music Hall on Thursday, Dee. 16, 
as the highlight of the theatre’s 
big Christmas program which 
will include the presentation of 
the Music Hall’s celebrated holi- 
day stage show. 

Immediately following the cur- 

rent engagement of “Claudia” 
the Music Hall will present Co- 
A : : lumbia Picture’s new comedy ro- 
variety concert, featuring the mance, “What a Woman,” star- 
Music Hall Symph Orchestra ring Rosalind Russell and Brian 
and guest artists, at 11:30 p. m. Ah serne. 
(EWT), Friday, December 3rd, —_ 
over WEAF and the NBC net- 
work. Mr. Rapee was the world’s 
first theatre conductor to be 
heard on the radio when he made 
his first broadcast from the stage 
of the Capitol Theatre in 1921 
and has been on the air almost 
continuously ever since. He con- 
ducted the last “Radio City Music 
Hall on the Air” series from 
1932-42 in more than 500 con- 
tinuous broadcasts. Ossy Ren 
ardy, violinist, now Pvt Fc. 
Renardy of the U. S. Army and 
appearing through the courtesy 
of Camp Shanks, N. Y.; Selma 
Kaye, soprano, and the Music 
Hall Glee Club will appear on 
the first broadcast. 











Erno Rapee, one of radio’s 
pioneer maestros, will inaugurate 
a new series of bre yadeasts when 
“Radio City Music Hall on the 
Air” begins a half-hour weekly 





MICHAEL TODD presents 


“SEASON’S BEST MUSICAL”—PM 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For The BOYS 


Book by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 


“COLE PORTER SONGS 
ALVIN S08. Wed. Sse 


See CHERYL CRAWFORD presents 


MARY manne 
BAKER OLES 


Ge Touch Venu 


with PAULA LAURENCE & TEDDY HART 
Music by KURT WEILL 
Book by Lyrics by 
a OGDEN OGDEN 
PERELMAN & NASH NASH 
Staged by ELIA KAZAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 











Tue THeatre Guitp 
presents 


PauL ReBESON 


in the Margaret W ebster Production 

















OTHELLO 


Jose Ferrer « Uta Hacen 
Mancaret Weaster + James Monks 
Production destgned and lighted by 
Robert Edmond Jones 


44th St.W.of B’ 
Shubert Thea. Mats. Wed.&Sat. 






wy 


ERIN wes 





” ..+ Should make its mark at the box 
“BERGNER TRIUMPH office.’—Howard Barnes, Herald-Tribune 
ROBERT REUD and 
PAUL CZINNER Present 


ELISABETH BERGNER 


“An actress of fascination and genuine power.’’—Ward Morehouse, Sun 


“THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS” with victor Jory 
BOOTH THIEA TERE Beco. oi30. ee Cok ne ne 











DB “Gay, laug hable and irreverent .. . it’s @ 
a pleasure. ANDERSON, Jour.-Amer 


MAX GORDON presents 


The Doughgirls > 


by JOSEPH FIELDS Staged by GEORGE 8S, KAUFMAN 


LYCEUM Thea. i5th Street, East of B’way. CH. 4-4256 


Evenings, 5:40.—Mat- Wed. and Sat 


































CONTINUOUS 
POP. PRICES ¥OLLYWOOR 
~| OPEN 10 A. M. 


Julie Bishop as the leading lady. 


sents Glen Gray and The Casa 


genie Baird and Tommy Morgan, 


of stage, screen and radio, as- 


attraction the stage show fea- 
tures The Berry Bros., interna- 
tional Sepian dance sensation. 
addition, on stage are Paul Remos YONKERS 
and His Toy Boys. ” 


formances on Friday and Satur- 


" " day. This will make a total of 
NORTHERN PURSUIT ten peformances for the week. 
ON STRAND SCREEN— “Janie,” which is popular with 


WILLIE HOWARD ON STAGE the younger set, has played more 
'“Northern Pursuit,” a dramatic extra performances than any 
wartime adventure of the Royal other play in recent months. 
Canadian Mounted Police, star- 
ring Errol Flynn, is the new film 
attraction presented at the Strand sate ONDS ON 
Theatre starting today. __ nama 


The Warner Bros. picture was re MS? 


directed by Raoul Walsh, with 
~ WOODY HERMAN 


and his ORCHESTRA 





The film’s supporting cast in- 
cludes Helmut Dantine, John 
Ridgely and Gene Lockhart. 

On the stage, the Strand pre- 


Loma Orchestra featuring ~Eu- a 4 with 


Cesar ROMERO | 
Jack OAKIE - Carole LANDIS 
— ana 


GEORGE SANDERS 
sisted by Al Kelly. As the extra fj PHILIP PARIS | 


4GeDARK 


vocalists. As the special “In Per- 
son” attraction the theatre pre- 
sents Willie Howard, comedian 


| MT. VERNON 
In gl NEW Roce. 
1B waite prains 











BEGINNING THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


ERROL FLYNN 


in WARNER BROS. New Hit 


“NORTHERN — 
GLEN GRAY CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA 


EX TR 


‘Willy Howard © The Berry Bros. 


BROADWAY and 47th STREET 








ROADW, STRAND 











First Pictures—FALL OF BRYANSK 
Reds Recapture Karkov 


Big recket guns “Katuska’’ shatter Hun trenches as Reds sweep 








Saturday, November 27, 1943 


Opens! —— “The Connecticut Yankee” Reviewe 





Beatrice Kay 








“ 


Has one of the leading roles in “Marching With Johnny,” opening 


December 29 at New York City Center. The Labor Revue is 
now at the Mosque Theatre in Newark. 














WHAT A VICTORY! 
20th CENTURY-FOX presents 


| RICHARD TREGASKIS’ 


(GUADALCANAL 
DIARY 


with 


Preston Lioyd William 


FOSTER ° NOLAN ° BENDIX 


Plus a Town-Topping Stage Show! 

















Those Zanies of Stage, Screen and Radio | 


Rit, Brothers 
| The GOLDEN GATE QUARTET | 


BILL BAILEY - JIM WONG TROUPE ¢———————-—_ 
THE ALICE DUDLEY DANCERS Now! 
BEN YOST SINGERS 
THE GAE FOSTER ROXYETTES ROXY 
PAUL ASH & THE ROXY ORCH. | 
7th AVENUE & 50th ST. 


Give once to the NATIONAL WAR FUND for all! 





DOORS OPEN 10:30 A.M. 


















forward to capture town. 


Hull speaks before legislative bodies on ‘Moscow Conterense. 


GLOBAL WAR NEWS Plus SELECTED SHORTS 


EMBASSY NEWSREEL THEATRES 


42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
46th St. & B’way — 72nd St. & B’way 
50th St., Radio City—Broad St., Newark 








THE NORTH STAR is a superfine film about Russia, by and for 
Americans. It is a simple, non-ideological and completely enthrall- 
ing story. It has moments of inexpressible charm and gaiety and 
peaks of tremendous excitement. In other words, you can bet 
yeur bottom simoleon that THE NORTH STAR is one hell of a 


wonderful movie. PM—John T. McManus 


SAMUEL GOLDWYN 


THE NORTH STAR 


Midnite Shows Both Theatres Tonite 





NEW VICTORIA ® pO PALACE 


BROADWAY & 46th STREET Daily. Extra 


shows Sats., 


BROADWAY & 47th ST 


Suns., Hols. Mats. 75e, 81.10 (Sats.. Suns 

and Hols. 31.10, $1.65). Eves., $1.10, $1.65 Continuous Performances 
$2.20 (Incl. Sats.. Suns. and Hols.). Seats Popular priced run 

now on sale 8 weeks in advance. Telephone: BUY WAR BONDS and | 
cl 6-7129 STAMPS 














Doors open 10 A. M. 
B’WAY at 5lst ST. 


CAPITOL 
The great star of ‘‘Casablanca”’ 
Humphrey BOGART in the mighty, heart-stirring 


story of adventure in the desert 


“SAHARA” 


\ COLUMBIA PICTURE with 


BRUCE BENNETT - J. CARROL NAISH 
LLOYD BRIDGES - REX INGRAM 


In Person 


LAWRENCE WELK ano nis orcHestra 
YVETTE  Svecticart The Three Swifts 


EI 
And onl \dded Attraction 


RALPH EDWARDS § Truth or Consequences 





= 























MARGARET 


ULLAVAN 
DTHERN 


JOAN 


BLONDELL 
FAY BATNTER 


ELLA RAINES 
DIANA LEWIS 


HEATHER ANGEL 
FRANCES GIFFORD 
DOROTHY MORRIS 


Directed by Richard Thorpe, 
Produced by Edwin Knopt 


JA METRO-GOLDWYN-: 
MAYER PRODUCTION 


_WORLD PREMIERE 


ASTOR 


BROADWAY AND 45th STREET 
DOORS OPEN 10 A.M 
CONTINUOUS ® POPULAR PRICES 





on 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL ‘$ 


50th Street and 6th Avenue 











THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
gonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, New York City. 


The enchanting Claudia of sensational 
stage, magazine and novel fame..ina 
brilliant, magnetic motion picture... 


“CLAUDIA" 


DOROTHY McGUIRE 
Robt’ YOUNG - Ina CLAIRE 
Directed by Edmund € COULSING 

\ 20 Century-Fox ture 
“AMERICAN BEAUTIES” pro 
“ested \! -- ie ~ it Baie 

kettes, ¢ 


§ 
Q 
( 
¢ 
} de B lee ub, >) 
(suest Artists, and the Musi — 5 









Symphony Orchestra under the 
rection of Erno Rapee 


) First Mess. Seats Reserved. bao 6- 4600 
































































































Saturday, November 27, 1943 


SDF News 





Com- 
Acting 
of the 
28, at 


NATIONAL.—Dr. S. M. Neistadt, National Executive 
mittee member from Mere and August Claessens, 
National Secretary, will address the national convention 
Jewish Socialist Verband in Philadelphia on Sunday, Nov. 
the Labor Lyceum, 415 S. 19th St. 

New Haven, Conn.: Alexander Schwartz of New York addressed 
a well-attended forum here last Saturday held under the auspices 
of the J.S.V. and W. C. branches. National Executive Com- 
mittee: A report on a number of developments has been sent to 
the N.E.C. members, committee will soon be 
held... . 

NEW YORK CITY.—A meeting of New York Social Democrats 
held last Tuesday resulted in a frank discussion on the difficult 
political Situation confronting the S.D.F. in this city. Several points 


and 2 meeting of the 


of view were aired and the general agreement was to await 
developments in the American Labor Party 
Flatbush-Central Branch will hold a panel discussion on “The 


8 p. m. in conjunction with a 
Restaurant, Church and Utica 


Road Ahead,” Saturday, Dec. 11, 
Buffet Supper in the Great China 
Aves., Brooklyn. Tickets $1. Speakers: Louis P. Goldberg, Meyer 
Levenstein, Daniel Bell, August Claessens and Theodore Shapiro. 

. Reunion of Old-Timers: Dinner meeting at the Town Hall Club, 
Saturday, Dec. 4, 6:30 p. m. Speaker: Fulton Oursler. 

Algernon Lee speaks on “Can ‘Free Enterprise’ Give Full Em- 
ployment?” Monday, Nov. 29, 1:30 p. m.. at the Women’s Com- 
mittee Forum, 7 East 15th St... .S.D.F. Branch in Amalgamated 
Houses, Bronx, announces a series of lectures by Elias Tartak, 


to begin on Monday, Dec. 6, 8:30 p. m., in the Assembly Room. 
The topics are on “World Happenings and Current Literature. 
The first lecture is on “Russia—A World Power Today.” 


Algernon Lee answers questions on current topics over Radio 
Station WEVD every Saturday evening at 9:45 o'clock. The 
Women’s Committee Workshop ‘or the manufacture cf 


clothing 
1 


for the United Nations’ war sufferers is open daily from 10 a. n 
to 4 p. m., Monday through Thursday, and on Wednesday eve- 
nings.... Theatre Party, Thursday, Dec. 30, at the Second Avenue 
Theatre. 





— 
ORGETS...REMEMBER 


AX 


“yappy MEDIUM 
We 


Vv not too strong! 
Vv not too mild! 
V it’s just right? 


use only as directed. 


WHEN NATURE F 


X-L 


“The 


As a precaution, 











Two Lectures by 


Freda Utley 


Foreign Correspondent—Former Resident, China, Japan—Author, 


CHINA’S LONG STRUGGLE 


WEDNESDAY - DECEMBER 1 - 8:15 P.M. 


The truth about China; how it differs from Japan 
Facts about frontline fighters and why U.S. aid to China came late 
Second Lecture 


JAPAN AND RUSSIA 


WEDNESDAY - DECEMBER 8 - 8:15 P.M. 


“China at War” 


its internal situation; 





Single Admission 50« h ig 4 io NAY 
RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE ¢ (si $-i09i-5-6 














| Dr. WM. E. BOH 


| will lecture on 


| JOHN DOS PASSOS 
TUESDAY, NOV. 30—8:30 P. 


in a series of lectures under the x of 


"The American Novel Between Two Wars" 


A brief course listing the most significant novelists in that ——— -century: 
the artist as a sign post in the changing American scene; from political 
cynicism to democratic faith. 

Dec. 7—Ernest Hemingway Dec. 14—John Steinbeck 
Dec. 21—Thomas Wolfe 
Single 50¢ REGISTER NOW! 


RAND SCHOOL — SOCIAL SCIENCE 


7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y Tel. ALgonquin 


Editor, The New Leader, Inter- 
pretor of American Literature 


Admission 


4-3094-5-6 











BUILDING THE PEACE 
| Afternoon Forums Monday 1:30 p.m. 


Single Admission 35« 
MRS. ESTHER FRIEDMAN, Chairman and Discussion Leader 
Nov. 29—ALGERNON LEE: ‘Can Give Full 


mployment?”’ 
Dec. 6—GEORGE N. SHUSTER: “What to Do About Germany” 
Dec. 13—-DR. SOLOMON M. SCHWARZ: “The Russian Puzzle” 
Dec. 20—-NATHANIEL MINKOFF: “Labor’s Part in Building the 
Post-War World” 


Rand School of Social Science 





‘Free Enterprise’ 


7 E. 18 St., N.Y. 3 
AL. 4-3094 -5-6 














_ Rand School Press Announces— 


Germany: To Be 
Or Not To Be? 


By GERHART H. SEGER 
and SIEGFRIED K. MARCK 


The authors, Anti-Nazists from the start (one 
a member of the last free Reichstag, later an 
inmate of a concentration camp; the other a 
Professor of Philosophy, ousted and driven 
into exile) write as loyal Americans, as Social 
Democrats, and as spokesmen for the enslaved 
“other Germany.” Their work is frank, factual, 
and timely. 

Clothbound 191 Price 


pages $2.00 


Ask It at Your Local Book Store. 


foi 








Polish Socialist 
Minister in U.S. 





Jan Kwag:.iski 


2 


of the Polish 
Government after Genera! Sikor- 
ski’s death July 1943, Jan 
Kwarpinski was appointed Dep- 
uty Prime Misinter in addition to 
his post as Minister of Incustry, 


In the re-shuffle 


in 


Commerce, and Shipping. He is 
here now as Chairman of the 
Polish Delegation to the Inter- 
national Relief Conference in 
Atlantic: City, N. J. 

Joining the Polisn Socialist 
Party in 1902, the revolutionary 
years of 1905-6 were filled with 
active political work for him. 

Kwarpinski was arrested and 


landed in the famous Russian 
prison in Orel. In 1917, the 
cratic revolution resulted in 
nesty decreed all 
ical prisoners. 

He became active in the 
political Labor Movement and was 
a member of the Central Exec- 
utive Committee of the Polish 
Socialist Party. 

The Polish, semi-fascist, prewar 
government had him arrested in 
1939, and his subsequent sentence 


demo- 
am- 
polit- 


being for 


also 


to jail for democratic political 
activity prevented him from be- 
ing elected to Parliament in 1930 


When the political tide changed 
in Poland, and the Labor Move- 
ment won the municipal elections 
in 1938 and 1939, he was elected 
Mayor of 
est predominantly 
of Poland. Shortly 
office, war out 

leave for Eastern 

On the way he 
When Russian troons entered Po- 
he and his family 
rested, and all 
the Yakutzk region in 
ern Siberia. 

He reached Lo 
1942 to take the p 
Minister of Industry, 
and Shipping. He was 
Chairman of the Foreign 
mittee of the Polish Socialist 
Party and, in that capacity. rep- 
resents his party in inner 


Polish Gove: 


larg- 
city 
taking 


the second 
workers’ 
afte) 
and he 
Poland. 


was 


LoGz, 


broke had 


wounded. 


land Was ar- 
were deported 


nortnea 


ndon it M 





ovel 


ot 
Commerce, 


elected 
Com- 


the 
councils of tie 
ment, 
General Hershey Refuses fo 
Revise Treatment of C.O.'s 
In reply 
from the National 
Conscientious 
Hershey 


proposals 


to representations 
Committee on 
Objectors, General 
has declined to consider 
to put all civilian 
service for conscientious objectors 
under civilian officials 
military officers, 
The National Committee ad- 
dressed General Hershey in view 
of the expiration December 
31 of the present contractual 
arrangements with the National 
Service Board representing the 
religious agencies conducting the 
work camps. The committee 
urged that these camps 
sidered only one 
service that men be not re- 
quired, now, to render their 
initial service exclusively in them. 
In reply, General Hershey said: 
“Your suggestion to the sur- 
render of control both in degree 
and in method seems a statement 


instead of 


on 


has 
be con- 
as form of 


and 


as 


as 


in interest. The _ responsibility 
under such arrangement would 
rest, as it does now, on the Di- 
rector of Selective Service. The 
control would be in the hands 
of a large number of individuals 
who by their refusal to accept 
full responsibilities to their gov- 
ernment have created the prob- 
lem which we now try to solve. 

The committee points out that 
General Hershey takes a “puni- 
tive attitude” to objectors, not 
according them the status 
granted by law.” 








ONE DOLLAR 


PAYS FOR 


$1000.00 


WORTH OF HOUSEHOLD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 


PROTECT YOUR HOME 


We Are the Only Co-operative 
Fire Insurance Society Owned 
and Operated by Workingmen. 
1872 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE | 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 | 

worth of insurance is required. | 

This deposit is returnable whenever 
a member withdraws. 


Since 





For further information 


| 
apply to the Main Office | 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City | 
Telephone REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet L 62. | 
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Page Seven 


Bertrand Russell on the Post-War World 


(Continued from Page Four) 
had Fascist governments which had 
power, not by constitutional means, 
use of military force. If we are in earnest in 
professing ourselves advocates of democracy, 
we should at least decree that in the Européan 
countries which we are liberating the form of 
government to be established shall be deeided 
by a democratic procedure. I do not say that it 
should be a democracy, for some nations might 
decide democratically in favor of some other 
form of government. When the form of govern- 
ment has been chosen democratically, the Alli- 
ance should guarantee it against unconstitu- 
tional usurpation by any powerful group or 
party; no change of constitution should be per- 
mitted except as the result of a democratic vote 
taken under the auspices of the Alliance. It is 
impossible to impose such conditions upon the 
Great Powers, but in the case of the weaker 
Powers they might be made a condition of 
membership of the Alliance. Such membership 
will be for them a valuable privilege, since it 
will carry with it a guarantee of their inde- 
pendence, 

The problem of India can be solved by such 
a policy as I have been suggesting. India claims 
the right to be free of England, and quite 
justified in this claim as soon as the war is over. 
But India no more justified than any othe: 
country in claiming to be free of all the rest 
of the world, unless freedom is going to be used 
in ways harmful to the rest of the world. 
The present claim of India, if granted, would 
almost certainly lead to a civil war between 
Moslems and Hindus which might easily be- 
come a world war. The outside world, there- 
fore, should retain the right to intervene to 
prevent civil war. But this right should belong 
to the Alliance, not to the British exclusively. 


acquired 
but by the 


1S 


is 


not 


V—Future Relations of the Great Powers 
the post-war world, the dominant Powers 

will he the United States and the U.S.S.R., 
with the British Empire taking the third place. 
The United States, probably in close cooperation 
with the British Empire, will be dominant 
wherever power the decisive factor, as 


CCF Opens Drive 


(Continued from Page Four) 


Sea is 


relations, it was clear that the underlying 
concern was about the future of enterprise 
itself, with repeated emphasis either on the 
political dangers that lie ahead or the steps 
that can or should be taken to head off 
‘blackout’ of free corporate enterprise in 
Canada.” And elsewhere: “The spectre of 
recent C.C.F. gains at the polls hung heavy 
in the atmosphere.” 











The labor situation remains tense and agyra- 
vated. Company unions are increasing in num- 
ber and, to add insult to injury, have formed 
u so-called federation of “independent” unions, 
complete with legal counsel and an_ official 
newspaper. Lay-offs all across the country are 
adding to the disquiet. War workers are fear- 
ful that the tapering off of war contracts may 
lead to widespread unemployment, and the en 
of war may bring depression, at least until in- 
dustry has retooled to peacetime production. 

The government has shown little disposition 
either to allay fears of unemployment or to 
ease industrial unrest. It has, it is true, called 
au conference of labor officials of the federal and 
provincial departments of labor, but with char- 
ucteristic myopia failed to invite labor to give 
its views on a national labor code. The con- 
ference agreed “in principle” on the desirability 
of compulsory collective bargaining, but has 
apparently (it met in camera) struck a snag 
on the age-old problem of provincial vs. «o- 
ninion rights. Normally, labor legislation lies 
almost entirely in provincial hands. Wage- 
freezing still meets with organized labor’s ep- 
position, and the governmert is known to be 
considering ways and means of maintaining the 
“wage ceiling without having to pay the cost of 


living bonus which is connected with it. 


Splitting Tactics of C.P. 





HE Communists are playing a Machiavellian 
role with vegard to labor. Hewing faithfully 
to the “win-the-war” party line, they pay lip 
ervice to the no-strike pledge. At the same 
time, they appear determined to lead strikes 
in order to maintain their leadership. Thus, 


there have recently been strikes in various parts 


of the country in unions known to be controlled 
by Communists. This may be the prelude to a 
new twist in the line, in preparation for the 
post-war period. Some indication of this may 
be found in the fact that while up to recently 
the Communists belabored the C.C.F. for es- 
sey @ socialistic measures, they now refer to 
the C.C.F. as being merely a pseudo-Socialist, 
soe gas e party 
Parading under the transparent disguise 
of their new name, Labor-Progressive, the 


C.P. is girding its leins to prevent the C.C.F 
from electing a good-sized industrial repre- 


sentation to the House of Commons. C.P. 
spokesmen have announced that they will 
elect at least 80 to 90 candidates in the fed- 


eral eletcions, which are expected next sum- 
mer. As might be expected, these candidates 
will run in precisely those seats where the 
C.C.F. is almost certain to win. 


Thus, their splitting tactics may cost the 
Canadian working class a number of repre- 
sentatives, possibly the government itself. 
At the same time, with the logic which has 
made them such charming companions in 
the labor movement, they have initiated a 
campaign for “unity.” In practice, this 
means that in the forthcoming municipal 
elections in a number of cities the C.C.F. is 
faced not only with the usual opposition of 
civic politicians, but witht the Communist 
opposition as well. The C.C.F. of course, 
branded as the disrupter of unity. 


1s, 


Organizationally, the C.C.F. is making prog- 
ess. Several provincial conventions during the 
ast two months reported substantial growth in 
membership. The number of affiliated unions 
Keeps growing from month to month. The flat 
efusal to have any truck with the Communists 

eated searcely a ripple in the ranks of the 
C.F.; the ran d file accepted the stand al- 
inimousl The « rackpot fellow-travele) 

with which every Socialist party 
s absolutely without prestige or ir 
luence. On the contrary, the great mass of the 
membership has shown itself determined to 
stay wit hthe C.C.F. as the only party which 
determined to achieve democratic Socialism 


n Canada. 





well as throughout the Western hemisphere. 
All islands, including the British Isles and 
Australia, will be in the American sphere of 
influence; so will be the continent of Africa. 
But if things are left to take their natural 
course, the whole Eurasian continent, from 
Brest to Vladivostok, wil! be in the Russian 
svhere, provided Russia and China remain 
friends. I base this division of the world on 


the fects of military strength and popular senti- 
mént. If it were frankly recognized on both 
sides, there need be no friction between the two 
groups of Powers. 

It improbable, however, that things will 
work out so logically. The English will not 
readily surrender Syria. Palestine and Iraq. 
They may try to keep India, and the Chinese 
may prefer the Americans to the Russians. 
Australia will still be coveted by the yellow 
vaces, Chinese if not Japanese. If Australia 
to be safe for white men, the American bloc 
must hold Singapore and the Dutch East Indies. 


is 


is 


If Holland, meanwhile, were in the Soviet orbit, 
this woukd require the severance of the Dutch 
East Indies from Holland. There may also be 
difficulties about Japan, which each group will 
wish to win to its side. 

Agreement between the three Great Powers 
is essential, and I think it will be secured. It 


however, more likely to be secured if there 
is a frank realization of the difficulties. 


The prospect of future peace is not good if 


there is to be a conflict between three im- 
perialisms, those of Russia, England and 
America. Each of these has its own character 


and own justification. Soviet imperialism is 
(we are told) purely defensive; in a world of 
potential enemies, Russia’s safety denends 
two things: defensible frontiers, and the 
logical sympathy of many Western nations. 
There are, therefore, two fronts, the territorial 
and the propagandist. Each helps the other: 
people think b otter of the Russian regime since 
it has defeated the Germans, and in the Bal- 
kans the Communists-are fighting valiantly foo 
tussia. But the territorial front will 
Russia into conflict with England in the Middle 
East, and the propagandist front will bring 
Russia into conflict with the United States every- 


UNRRA Sessions 


(Continued from Page One) 


Its 


on 


ideo- 


bring 


tion supplies will not be allocated without his 


approval. 

The British, first class diplo- 
mats, because there is a catch to this formula. 
Under the compromise there is no super-govern- 
mental decree forbidding any country from 
buying what it has money to buy, or any country 
for which it can be paid. 
participating nations in 


of course, are 


from selling goods, 


But all the forty-fou 





the UNRRA agree that they will forego such 
rights for the commo) good, so that starvation, 
disease and consequent anarchy will not de velop 
in the “poor” countries, and wildly compe titive 
buying and selling (on the part of Britain, 
Russia and the rich countries) u ill wot pro oke 
inflation; and so that the seeds of another wa) 
will not be sown. 

In other words, the relief and vehabilitation 
fate of the poor countries will henceforth de- 
pend entirely upon the goodwill of the rich 
which is small comfort indeed for Poland, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and other 
have-nots. Britain, on the other hand, through 
the Combined Boards, receives for a long time 
the right to fix prices monopolistically and con- 
trol as much of the world economic market as 
she is able to supply. 

The truth is that while on the surface the 


Lehman-Llewellin controversy concerned prima- 
rily the control of relief, it went much deeper 
and beyond the limits of the Atlantic City Con- 
ference. It was the age-old struggle for world 
economic domination. British banking interests 
have looked askance at America’s participation 
in post-war European settlements. There is 
even good reason believe that in two 
private conferences with Stalin in Moscow An- 
thony Eden, British Foreign Secretary, sought 
nullify the effect of Churchill’s speech in 
3oston where he called for Anglo-American 
alliance. 


to his 


Lo 


an 


British interests represented by 
Beaverbrook, paradoxically 
favor an alliance with 
“Communist” Russia rather than with “Capital 
ist” America. But there is really little that is 
paradoxical that. Ruined devastated 
Russia presents a rich and lucrative market and 
no competition. But the United States 
only a competitor! 


banking as 
Eden Lord 


though it may seem, 


and 


and 


in 


can be 
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time—1944 will see thousands Southerr 
whites flock to the polls who never voted be 
fore ... because swelling payrolls will able 
them to pay poll taxes with relatively littl 
trouble. 

But that is not keeping the Communists in 
the Northern cities from grabbing credit ar 
sucker votes in Negro communities on the phony 
claim that “their man” Marcantonio is going 
to give Negroes in the South the rig to vote 
The election of the Negro Communist, Be 
Davis, to represent Harlem ir e New Yor 
City Council is one of the effects of the n! 
calculation of the Democrats and Repub Y 
in Congress who pass the b Marca 
tonlo to carry for a toucna 
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clothes 


where, especially France, Italy and Spain. 











The new American imperialism which is 
growing up among ex-isolationists is not (in 
the main) territorial, and therefore is not 
recognized as imperialism by many Americans. 
It is a policy inspired by big business. Sinee 
America has all the world’s gold, or very nearly 
all, there is to be an international currency 
based on gold. Since American money has con- 
structed airfields in Asia, these are to belong 
to American companies after.the war. Lend- 
Lease obligations incurred by Great Britain 
ure to be liquidated in Middle Eastern oil and 
Pacitic islands—ircluding New Zealand, aceord- 
ing to some. On capitalistic principles, these 
claims may seem not unju ] The result 
would be to give the I ites financial 
supremacy everywhere, ‘and military supremacy 
throughout the Western hemisphere, Western 





























Europe, Southern Asia, and the Pacific. 

Meanwhile, British imperialism will be mak- 
ing its bid for preservation of the status quo 
ante. IT am opposed to British imperialism, as 
to every national imperiali it I do not take 
the view, which I find common in this country, 
that British imperialism is more wicked than 
that of other country. Americans thought 
it quite natural to fight for the restoration of 
the French Empire in North Africa, although 
its moral ; is is exactly the same as that of 
the British Empire in India. It is natural for 
English people to concur in Mr. Churchill’s point 
of view that the British, having borne the brunt 
of the war alone after the collapse of France 
and having, at acquired » help of Russia 

1 the United States, should not be expected 
to surrender territory in the moment of a vie- 
tory which, but for their steadfastness in 1940, 
could never have been achieved. They may be 
willing, on liberal principles, to concede self- 
government to India, but they will see no reason 
to make concessions to a rival imperialism, 
whether that of Russia or that of the United 
States. I am not arg that they will be right 
in this, but only that it is what may be ex- 
pected of a victorious nation in the moment of 
triumph. 

{Another article by Mr. Russell will 
appear next week.] 
Pri ac 
ce Roll-Back 
(Continued from Page One) 

antipathy towards Lewis, the steel companies 
and Southern operators are fighting bitterly 





against the wage rates agreed to by Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Harold Ickes in the government 
contract with the United Mine Workers. Be- 
hind this fight is the fear of the steel magnates 
and Southern coal barons that the end of the 
war will ieave them with a high-wage industry 
on their hands. 

The Northern and Illinois coal operators this 
week offered to sign a contract with Lewis 
incorporating terms of the Ickes agree- 
ment with the miners, plus a retroactive pay- 
ment of $40 effective in mid-December. 

Lewis shrewdly turned that proposition down 


tne 


entire 


temporarily, pointing out to 


for, the 


operators that 


he has a contract coal mining 


ndustry n with the government. Ickes has 
backed up this play by Lewis by telling the 
operators he will not return the coal mines to 
private management until they have negotiated 


a contract with the miners. 








Lewis told the Northern and Illinois oper- 
ators that their terms were acceptable but that 
he wanted the whole ndustry included before 
discussing details. This elopment is held up 
by the fact that the “captive mines,” owned by 
the steel corporations, have stayed away from 
all contract discussion so far. 

The Southern operators, represented by the 
reactionary labor-baiting former Senator Edward 
R. Burke, offered this week to settle with the 
miners on the payment of total weekly wages 
equal to those now earned by the miners under 
government contract. There were, however, two 
catches in the offer. One was that it pointedly 
ejected payment for portal-to-portal time. The 

ler catch was everybody knew that the 
offer fa np sun crease fo other than 
portal-to-portal time is sure to be rejected by 

1e War Labor Board a iolation of the 
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Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN___ wise 








Thk Double Standards of the Liberals 


HEN I left Russia in 1934 and spent some 

time in the United States, I was surprised 
and puzzled and rather depressed to discover 
that a singular aberration, in the sense of a 
double standard of moral judgment, had attacked 
some Americans who liked to consider themselves 
liberal, radical and progressive. About any act 
of injustice committed in the five-sixths of the 
world outside the Soviet Union they would be 
keenly. and rightfully indignant. But their moral 
and humanitarian sensibilities seemed to be 
numbed in some peculiar way when they crossed 
the Soviet frontier. 


Too many individuals who denounced in the 
strongest terms the execution of Sacco and Van- 
zetti and the imprisonment of Tom Mooney after 
unjust trials found no words, or very few and 
feeble and halting words, with which to criticize 
the Soviet Government for killing or deporting 
of imprisoning vast numbers of its citizens with- 
out any trial whatever. The victims of the 
innumerable “purges,” first of various groups of 
non-Communist intellectuals, later of Old Bol- 
sheviks, certainly ran into tens of thousands. 
The number of persons—mostly old men, women 
and children—-who perished in fetid freightcars 
and starvation forced labor camps during the 
process that was euphemistically described as 
“the liquidation of the kulaks as a class” ran 
into hundreds of thousands. The number of 
peasants in the Ukraine and the North Caucasus 
who died in a wholly avoidable famine, which 
was really a weapon of political repression, in 
1982-33 is to be reckoned in millions. Add up 
every case of legal injustice and mob violence 
against radicals and labor organizers in the 
United States during the last two decades, and 
it would scarcely be a drop in the sea of human 
misery that was caused by many of the consistent 
and deliberate policies of the Soviet regime. 


Yet the strangely distorted sense of moral and 
humanitarian values that prevailed in 
organs of opinion that would repudiate the 
characterization of being Communist caused them 
to play up the mote in the American eye and 
ignore the beam in the 
degree that the true balance-: 
injustice, as 
tarian system, was reversed. And now this same 
cockeyed tendency is cropping up again in rela- 
tion. to standards of international morality. 


. * 


certain 


Soviet e: to such a 
heet of eruelty and 


between a democratic and a totali- 


Mr. I. F. Stone of The Nation 
O any reasonable mind the Soviet claim for 


the arbitrary annexation of Latvia, Lithuania, 


Estonia, part of Finland and Fastern Poland 
poses exa t]: the ame kind of issue that was 
raised by the Japanese seizure of Manchuria or 


Hitler’ 
1 and subsequent blackm: 
which led to the | 


the Italian grab of Ethiopia or 
running of Austri: 
tactics at Munich 
Czechoslovakia. 





break-up of 


The Soviet Government had twice pledged it- 
self to respect the boundaries of its Western 
neighbors, first by freely negotiated peace treaties 





after the end of the Civil War, second by treaties 
of non-aggression and neutrality, concluded at 
the initiative of the Soviet Government in the 
early thirties. There is not the slightest reasor 
to believe that the 
these regions ¢ 
Union, the best 
Government itself has refused up to tl 


time to consider the 


majority of the people in 
inexation to the Soviet 
which is that the S 








reasonable compromise solu- 
tion of a free plebiscit 




















One might have expected publications which 
pride themselves on r high standards of inter- 
national morality and ! jection of the 
idea of “appeasement” to point out these facts 
to urge a determined employment of all the 
diplomatic and economie resources at the dis- 
posal of the United States Government to insure 
the maintenance of the principle of the Atlantic 
Charter (of which iet Government is a 
co-signatory) in Es rop i e! 
parts of the world. 

Nothing of the kind. The old double standard 
of morals is coming to the fore ag Act f 
aggression that were rightfully condemned wh« 
committed by Hitler, Mussolini or the Japanes 
militarists are condoned when Stali 
the beneficiary. Writing from Was g ) 
The Nation, Mr. I. F. Stone s he 
scored a point against former isolationist Ser 
ators in contrasting their solicitude about the 
fate of Poland with their indifference to the fate 
of Czechoslovakia. He does not seem to realize 


that he is guilty of precisely the same kind o 


inconsistency himself. Mr. Stone even threatens 








us with the military power of the Soviet Union. 

“It is agreed here that nothing short of a 
successful war against them would lead the 
Soviets to give up what they consider the boun- 
daries necessary to their security.” 

* * + 
Mr. Max Lerner of PM 
OW very similar and ironically similar to 
Hitler’s familiar technique of grabbing what 
he wanted with threats and intimidation, a tech- 
nique against which Mr. Stone and The Nation 
have fulminated over and over again! Or take 
the comment of The New Republic on the Mos- 
cow Pact: 

“It is likely that Secretary Hull wisely decided 
to regard Russia’s absorption of the Baltic States 
asa fait accompli.” 

It would have been just as moral, and just as 
reasonable, to regard Japan’s annexation of 
Manchuria as a fait accompli. In concluding its 
observations on the Moscow Pact, The New 
Republic indulges in the following rhapsodic 
hosannah: 

“Nobody made a sacrifice of his true interest; 
the only losers are the enemies of humanity.” 

Poles, Finns, Letts, Estonians, Lithuanians 
have their faults, like the rest of us. But what 
have they done to be considered “enemies of 
humanity”? 

Or take Max Lerner in PM: 

“Nor is there anything in the Pact itself, or 
in any of the documents that attach to it, which 
in any way leads to the assumption that the 
Atlantic Charter will be betrayed.” 

This is pretty disingenuous sophistry. It is 
not any positive statement in the Pact, but the 
complete absence of specific assurances that the 
peoples of the small and medium-sized neighbors 
of the Soviet Union will be 
mination and that no 1939 
changed except by the freely expressed will of 
the people concerned that very definite 
cause for apprehension that the Atlantic Charter 


assured self-deter- 


boundary will be 
gives 


was betrayed at Moscow. 

Nor is this apprehension diminished by the 

f Stalin and of the Soviet Am- 
bassador to Mexico, Oumansky, after the Moscow 
conference, repeating in the unqualified 
form the demand for a territorial grab or by the 
ight against federations of 
astern and Central Europe 
put forward by the official Jzvestia, or by Mr. 
Hull’s own admission that the settlement of 
boundaries must wait for the end of the war. 
Under this Soviet Re- 
publies or Soviet stooge regimes could be set up, 
in Europe and in Asia, wit! 
the bayonets of the Red Army and 
troduced to the world as representative of the 


statement: of 


most 





claim of a veto 
smaller states in Ex 








formula, a good many 





h the helping aid of 
olemnly in- 
“self-determination” of the peoples concerned. 
The best face that can be put on what seems 
very much like an appeasement capitulation to 
Stalin’s demands in Eastern Europe is that there 





ive policy. Had spe- 
validity of the 
nodification 


was no practicable altern: 
cifie -ack 
Soviet frontier of 1959, subject to 
freely held plebiscites, 
demanded from Stalin in 1941, when his military 
and political position was much weaker than it 


nowledgment of the 





been 





only as a result 


is now, this acknowledgment could probably have 


been obtained. 
When an injustice has been acquiesced in, it 
is far more sensible and realistic to acknowledge 
he hypocrisy of repre- 


the fact than to commit t 


senting an uns¢c polities 





ece of nowcr 


¢ 


; } + jd e fy 
us an expression of the highest ideals of freedom 








and self-determinatiou. A double standard of 
morals may contin ie to fascinate limited gr Ups. 
But it will never go down permanently with the 
majority of the American people. 
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Lubor Party Increases 
Majority in Australia Vote 


Returns from the West Ausiralian Leg- 
islative Assembly indicate the 
Labor Party majority will be increased by 
at least one member in the House of fifty 
members. 

The membership in the new Parliament 
probably will be: Labor, 28; Country 
Party, 10; Nationalists, 9; Independents, 
3. In the last Parliament the division was: 
Labor, 27; Country Party, 12; Nationalists, 
= 9; Independents, 2. 
= The Labor Party kas had all Cabinet 
= posts for ten years. J. C. Willeock has 
been Premier since 1936. 


elections 
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POLITICS AND HIGH PRICES 
nce Commodity Credit Corporation Bill 
passed the House on Tuesday by a vote of 
278 to 117. It included the famous Section 3, 
in accordance with the terms of which anti- 
inflation subsidies are to come to an end on 
January 1st. The majority had more than 40 
votes above the two-thirds. required to pass 
the bill over a presidential veto. Nevertheless, 
the votes on proposed amendments and hints 
in the debate suggest that when the veto 
comes back, many of the affirmative votes will 
scuttle to cover. 

The entire tale sheds little glory on the 
House of Representatives. All of the experts 
agree that subsidies are a necessary part of 
any hold-the-line policy. All organizations 
representing the mass of the people of tie 
country opposed the bill. The forces support- 
ing it were exclusively business groups which 
openly and shamelessly want high prices. 
Success in the war means less to them than 
their own profits. 

Among the 278 Congressmen who shoved 
the bill through, many. of course, really be- 
lieve in it. Like the members of the so-called 
farm bloc and the men at the head of the 
meat business, they really want inflation. But 
there were not enough ‘of these—the stupid 
ones, the reactionary ones, selfish ones—to 
pass the bill. It was passed by slick politicians 
who want to play both sides of the street. 

These greasy fellows voted for a bill to 
lengthen the life of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. That is all right. We need it. 
When the veto comes back from the White 
House, a lot of them will refuse to buck it. 
They will support the Commander-in-Chief. 
Then next fall they will have answers for the 
home Chamber of Commerce on the one hand 
and for the trade unions on the other. They 
will have voted both for the bill and against 
it. They will say they were for the bill. but 
against the ending of subsidies. 

This me used to work. It is doubtful 
whet ll work now. 

ERSATZ TEACHERS 

HE strain of war makes bad things worse. 

The New York School Board’s way of using 
substitute teachers has always been bad. 
Right now the whole system is reduced to the 
intolerable. The Teachers Guild is completely 
justified in its protest. 

We have—and for many years have had— 
some 3,000 teachers on the eligible list. They 
have passed all their examinations. They are 
professionally fitted to take regular positions 
and receive regular salaries. About 1,000 of 
them have for years been doing regular work 
but at the slender wages provided for substi- 
tutes. They have no contracts, no professional 
standing—and pitifully small pay. Their hearts 
grow. sick with waiting. Their enthusiasm 
flags. Their work suffers. 

Now there are jobs for all in the war in- 
dustries. Many of these discouraged teachers 
have left the school system. Their professional 
training is lost. The Board is hard put to it 
to fill the vacant posts. The requirements for 
the substitute status have been lowered. Per- 
sons without suitable preparation are appointed 
to teach New York children. 


This use of substitutes for regular work 
was never more than a miserable subterfuge. 
It was—and is—an official system for em- 
ploying seabs at- scab wages. The war has 
finally revealed the vices of it. In time of need 
we are left.with the schools dangerously under- 
staffed. Thus far the School Board has failed 
to take any bold or adequate action. Lowering 
the requirements for substitutes is moving in 
the wrong direction. All the children have a 
right to be taught by qualified, regular, per- 
manent teachers. 





PRISONERS AS PATRIOTS 
[* one year, inmates of our state prisons 
produced $14,900,000 worth of war goods. 
They also put on the market $23,908,000 worth 
of food. In addition, they topped all other 
sections of the population as _ blood-donors. 
All of this happened in 1942. The figures for 
1948 are running far higher. Ail of this is 
voluntary. There are many sorts of evidence 
to show that the prisoners are throwing them- 
selves into the war effort with real enthusiasm. 
Suggestions are being made in many jour- 
nals that. it is time for a new deal in our 
prisons. This thing happening before our eyes 
is so dramatic that the mest conventional moss- 
backs are having their eyes opened. It is being 
demonstrated that the great majority of pris- 
oners are not a queer, separate, special crowd. 
They are a part of the nation. Their motives, 
reactions, impulses are the same as those of 
the majority. If they respond to the appeal 
of patriotism, they will equally respond to 
other appeals. is time to inaugurate a 
prison program designed to fit them for places 
in the world of normal persons. The virtues 
revealed in war can be developed and built 
upon during time of peace. 


THE ARMY AND THE PUBLIC 
+ iia military affairs are technical busi- 
ness, and both public and politicians had 
better keep hands off. But when a Lieutenant 
General slaps a private, that has nothing to 
do with the science of warfare and is very 
much the concern of all of us. Drew Pearson 
did a good job in breaking the story of General 
Patton’s strange action in a Sicilian base hos- 
pital, and the correspondents on ihe spot have 
followed up with clear and uncolored stories. 

The War Department had no reason to sup- 
press this piece of news for three months. But 
that is the only adverse criticism which can 
be made. General Patton, a brave man with 
a great fighting record, foolishly, impatiently, 
without investigation, struck a private who 
was suffering from shell-shock. General Dwight 
Eisenhower “took his hide off.” He was forced 
to apologize to the affronted private and to 
as many members of his army as he could 
assemble. He was not “broken” or court- 
martialed. He will go on doing his part as a 
good soldier. But his career is clouded. 

The members of our fighting forees and the 
American people may well view the outcome 
of this incident with a sense of satisfaction. 
In many armies, insults are the common lot 
of privates. In the American Army, even a 
widely acclaimed and popular officer was _ in- 


stantly put in his place. There was not the 
least attempt to whitewash him, to cover up 
for him, to protect the upper ranks against 
the complaint of the lower. The incident may 
well be considered closed—and closed in aceord 
with our best democratic tradition. 





MORRISON AND MOSLEY 
ye best tradifions of British parliamentary 
government are being preserved during 
the uproar about the removal of Sir Oswald 
Mosley from prison. The popular” opposition 
is natural. As the war sacrifices have deepened, 
feeling against British fascists has grown 
constantly sharper. The notion naturally spread 
that Herbert Morrison, Home Secretary, was 
going soft, easing up on the nation’s home- 
grown enemies. 

Large gvoups of miners and other war 
workers sent representatives to London. A 
crowd of 20,000 persons is said to have pressed 
about the House of Commons. And in the 
House there were plenty of members to put 
sharp ouestions to Mr. Morrison. The leaders 
of the crowd were admitted to the lobby and 
given every opportunity to state their case. 
The opposition members’ received a frank and 
full explanation. One of the great advantages 
of the British system is that government effi- 
cials cannot hide. They must immediately and 
publicly assume responsibility for their deeds. 

In this ease, the government has nothing to 
hide and nothing to be ashamed of. The leader 
of the fascists was put into jail by Home 
Morrison without a trial. His in- 
to be a necessary war 


Secretary 





carceration was h 
measure. Five physicians now agree that hold- 
ing him in prison may result in death. He has 
not been released. He is merely held ai a 
place outside prison walls where s health 
may be attended to. He is still held. There is 
no change in his status. The government ex- 
situation, and the House did not 
demand a debate. In a time of publie strain 
there are evident advantages in having in 
charge of home affairs a man of Herbert 
Morrison’s standing. 





plained the 


THE AL LEVY CASE 
i lina release of former Sergeant Al Levy is 
a victory of democratic pressure against 
army bureaucracy and brass-hattism. In an 
interview with a Post reporter, General Early 
Dunean. who commands the Lincoln Air Base 
where Levy was tried, swore that Levy would 
serve out his full sentence. Levy, however, was 
released a month ahead of time. 

The Levy case has two facets: one the ques- 
tion of army Jim Crowism, the other the re- 
lationships of the army to the rest of the 
nation. Both are deep and far-reaching ques- 
tions that cannot be answered in short edi- 
torials. We hope, therefore, to return to these 
problems in future issues. 

The release of Al Levy is only the first step 
in a full vindication of t courageous union 
organizer who stood up against injustice where 
he saw it. The Workers Defense League, which 
brought this case to the attention of the nation, 
should be commended fer its watchfuluess in 
defense of civil rights. 
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Some Reader Commenton the Problem 


Of War Guilt and Punishment 


From 
KARL M. CHWOROWSKY 
Minister, Flatbush Unitarian 
Church 
Fo the Editor: 

Under the caption “War Guilt 
-—What Do You Think?” in The 
New Leader of November 13, you 
eall upon your readers to express 
themselves upon the general 
theme of German (and other) 
war-guilt, etc. May this parson, 
who is anything but a_ blood- 
thirsty ogre, comment somewhat 
in this fashion: 

I believe more Bunk (with a 
capital “b”) has been written, is 
being written, and will be written 
on this topic than on probably 
any other topic in connection 
with the coming peace. [ expect 
that the majority of your readers 
will classify this expression with 
the “bunk,” and they are as much 
at liberty to do so, as I am at. is_ not 
liberty to produce it. 


this can 


pity for 


both 


ment to 


avoided ? 


the state 
member 
society 
tragedy ? 


war goes on and victory for ou 
side becomes more and more cer- 
tain, is that the victors shall go 
“soft” as regards the just punish- 
ment to be visited upon the 
criminals responsible for the 
holocaust of murder and terror in 
these past years; that this “just 


ment be 


courage 


punishment” cannot possibly be 
meted out only to the primary 
perpetrators of these crimes but 
must also inelude their tools, 
their accomplices, their dupes, 
seems only reasonable and “just 


sign of the sentimental softening 


of our moral (yes, ‘“Moral’’) 
fibre to have already at this 
early’ date the people of the less guilty 
United Nations expressing so 


mitting 
pressure 


much concern for the possibility 
that “some” injustice may ac- 
company} 
be visited not only upon 
Nazi and Fascist rulers but also 
upon their people. I have as little Too 
patience with those who are 
preaching a crusade of vengeance 
and vindictiveness, and if this 
make the 


the best it 
his guilt. 


inconsistent, been 
most of it. 

The subject is, of course, en- 
tirely too vast and intricate for 
treatment in either a letter or 
even 
cludes in its scope the principles 
not only of secular justice, but 


seems 


also those of religion, morality, 
criminology, penology, ete. But 
, be said without, I be- 
lieve, effective contradiction, that 
for the present, compassion and the common plea for the _ in- 
the “innocent” victims nocence of the enemy 
of Nazi and Fascist aggression is 
more 
than the sentimental fear that in 
any large-scale scheme of punish- 
be visited 
enemy peoples some innocent vic- be 
be involved. 
tally, has anyone ever devised a 
system of 
suffering of the innocent together 
with the guilty can be entirely 
Can any human being 


tims may 


be executed or 
without some innocent 


being 


What concerns me at this time 
whether 
members of the Nazi and Fascist 
What I am afraid of, as the nations may suffer in the post- a 
war re-adjustments, but whether 
such swift and deserved punish- 
meted out as may dis- 
for some time to come 
not only the rise of dictators like 
Hitler and Mussolini but also the 
possibility of “going berserk” on 
the part of their people as we 
have recently witnessed it. Sorry, 
if this sounds spiteful and vin- 
dictive, it is intended to be only 


Of course, there aiways have 
been, still are, and will be, those 
It seems to me a dangerous in the enemy country who are 
only unwilling tools of the ty- 
rant; but even unwilling tools are 
still “tools,” and while they are 


they are not innocent. The com- 


of fear does not take 
the just retribution to all guilt from the doer, at the 
qualifies the degree of 


much has 
ready about the “innocent” vic- 
tims of Hitler’s propaganda and 
“patriotic” education. 
(conveniently ?) 
that when a people as cultured 
as literate and generally as “de- 
we have 
sumed the Germans and !talians 


cent” as 


léngthy expositian; it in- to be goes 
power and greed for conquest, 
this people can hardly expect to 


make much of an 


amounts to today. 
“moral” and “just” I do not 
duced to a slave 
upon the 
treated anything 
Inciden- 
I also know that if the 
justice whereby the 
enemies, their 
ture, eoncentration 
imprisoned by 
Fascist leaders and 
the family or of 

involved in the 


I want punishment, 
exacting punishment, visited upon 
leaders 
people alike. I do not stand for 
panty-waist, 
sissified gospel of “forgive and 
forget;” that is neither morality 
nor religion nor justice, and all be far 
of these should raise their voices 
in adjudicating the crime and ad- 
punishment to the 
As to the precise nature 
of the punishment, I cannot say; 


some innocent the “guilty ones,” 


namby-pamby, 


justing the 
offense. 





Vv I am neither 


utmost 


than their masters, 


a crime under the 


been said al- 


But it has 
forgotten 


always as- 


mad with lust for 





impression, 
when the reckoning comes, with 
the whining alibi “we didn’t know 
it was loaded.” That’s about what 


want to 
many partitioned, nor 
status; [ do 
not want any of our enemies to 


have treated their victims. But 


pened in the punishment of our 
innocent 
would not suffer terror and tor- 
camp, forced 
labor, ete., ete., such as Nazi and 


complices practiced upon millions 
of helpless and innocent humans. 
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Reader Gets Five Readers 
From JOHN J. NATHAN 

To the Editor: 
The enclosed check for the 
amount of $5.00 is to cover five 
Trial Subseriptions, 
to five potential future steady 
readers of your exceptionally fine 
weekly publication. This is my 
humble contribution in answer to 
your appeal for support to a free 


emi-annual 


peoples and utterly rational liberal pe- 
riodical. 
see Ger- San Francisco. 


Italy re- 





we avoid both the Seylla of blind 
they fury and vindictiveness and the 
+  Charybdis of sentimental roman- 
ticism. What we need is a stern 
sense of reality, an unflinching 
realization of the extent of the 
crime committed, and withal a 
proper understanding of that 
quality of merey which must ac- 
company every act of justice. 


like 
worst hap- 


ones 


their ac- 

Whatever is done in bringing 
the culprits to the bar of justice, 
we cannot expect to right wrong 
and to prevent further wrong by 
and going soft now and_= shedding 
over those poor 
innocent so-and-so’s, who even if 
they should become the “victims” 
of a course of justice will still 
more than 
those millions of truly innocents 
for whose preservation and amel 
ioration they were either too 
cowardly or too indifferent, or 
both, to speak or act. 


swift and 


crocodile-tears 


comfortable 


a penologist nor a eS 
lawyer; but it seems to me of the 
importance that 


severe, yes, and “just.” $$ 


[Other letters on this subject 
today wili appear next week.] 
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